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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXI. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





In a recent article in The Progres- 
sive Farmer some mentioned 
sowing oats and soja beans, and one 
said that soja beans were like garden 
peas. Now, these things are likely 
to mislead. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF LEGUMES. 


one 


bean is a summer plant 
upright like pepper and 


The soja 
that grows 
bears peas or beans in pods very 
much like garden peas, excepting 
that the pod is covered with a stiff 
down. The pea known as the Can- 
ada field pea is like the garden pea, 
and grows in the winter and early 
spring. It is sown with oats or bar- 
ley to keep it off the ground. They 
are not suited for the coast region. 
The cool moist springs of the north 
or mountains parts of the South is 
where they thrive best. Vetch  re- 
sembles them a little, but -is much 
It does very well here. All 
of these plants are nitrogen gather- 


smaller. 


ers and for this reason should be cul- 
The 
soja bean may be planted any time 
It is said that 
the plant makes good hay. We pre- 
fer the cow pea for our farm. 


tivated more by our farmers. 


that beans do well. 


FIGHTING AN INSECT PEST. 


give their 
of land that is infested 
with what is known as the blue louse, 
blue bug, ete. It is a small insect 
very much like the lice found on col- 


We want farmers to 
treatment 


lards, cabbage, turnips and similar 
plants in the This 
The plant of corn 
or cotton will turn a little red and 
will not grow with all the care and 
Late 
in the summer they stop working the 


spring. insect 


lives on the root. 


manure you put on the crop. 


crop, after it is too late to make a 
This insect is found on 
nearly all the best cotton lands of 
the part of the State. It 
seldom does any damage on_ high, 


good crop. 
eastern 


light sandy soils. 
HOW BAD ROADS HURT FARMERS. 


We are glad that the road laws are 
receiving more attention from the 
newspapers. We certainly agree with 
one writer who advocated aid from 
Congress. Millions of dollars are 
voted every two years for rivers, har- 
bors, ete., for the purpose of helping 
exporters and importers. There are 
large amounts given to railroads and 
irrigation companies. Why not give 





some for building public roads so 
that farmers can haul their products 
to market ? 

An up-country town needed fruits 
and vegetables to supply its market, 
which was bare, and such stuff was 
selling high. 
few miles had apples, potatoes, cab- 
bage, ete., which were spoiling on 
their hands and they greatly in need 
of all the money they could get for 
truck. And yet, it was just about as 
hard for their 
goods as it would have been if there 


“armers within only a 


farmers to carry 
had been a very wide river with noth- 
ing but a little birch bark canoe to 
cross in, instead of the boggy clay 
hills. Do you see who suffers in this 
case? The consumer suffers just as 
badly as the farmer. Both have to 
pay the penalt¥ for the bad roads. 
This is not the only 
which both lose; it is so nearly every 
year. 

At least three-fourths of our peo- 
ple both in the cities and country, 
suffer from bad roads. 


instanee in 


This is poli- 
ties, but is not the kind to help one 
class at the expense of another, for 
all are vitally concerned. 


HARRY FARMER. 





HESSIAN FLY IN WHEAT. 

The Pest is Becoming Unusually De- 
structive in Western Counties—Ento- 
mologist Sherman Tells of Ways of 
Combatting It. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There seems to be urgent need of 
informing the wheat farmers thor- 
oughly as to the best means of deal- 
ing with the Hessian Fly, for it is 
evidently causing them much _ loss 
every year. 
gave in The Progressive Farmer the 


A week or two ago we 


essential points in dealing with it, 
but will repeat here more in detail 
as more serious reports have been 
received since the publication of 
that article. 

The adult parent insect of the 
Hessian Fly is a very small, slender 
blackish, two-winged fly (there are 
a numberof specimens before me) 
which The 


resembles a mosquito. 


adult female fly deposits its eggs on | 








. | 
the wheat leaves, usually selecting | 


those that are nearest the ground. 


The eggs hatch into small white 


work down to 
stalk, feeding on it near the joints 
where it is beneath the base of the 
leaf. Here it 
when it changes to what is known as 
the “flax-seed” stage. 


maggots which 


grows to maturity, 


This stage is 


the | 


is brown and oval in shape suggest- 
ing the seed of the flax in general 
this the in- 
sect is entirely helpless and takes no 


appearance. In stage 
is simply trans- 
We 


distinet 


food; the maggot 
forming to the adult fly. 
then that 
stages of existence in the life of this 
fly: (1) the egg; (2) the maggot, 
which does the damage; (3) the pupa 
or “flax-seed,” and (4) the adult fly. 

All through the piedmont section 
of North are 
complete generations of the insect 
One brood of adult flies 


appears and deposits eggs in the fall 


see 


there are four 


Carolina there two 


each year. 


and another brood emerges and de- 
posits eggs in the spring or early 
summer. 

Let us now begin when the farmer 
sows his wheat in the fall 
year, and we will then be able to dis- 
euss the matter of remedies intelli- 
gently. 


Suppose the wheat is sown early 


in October and is nicely up by the 


20th of that month. About the 25th 
a brood of the flies appear and de- 


posit their eggs on the young wheat. 


The maggots which hatch from the 


ges work around the joint of the% 


eggs 


stalk near the ground feeding on the | 


Here 


four 


tender juicy fiber. 
maturity in about weeks 
change to the pupa (flaxseed) stage 
The adult. fly 
emerges from this pupa in April or 
stalks 
sent to me emerged between May 4 


to pass the winter. 


May (specimens bred from 


and 18) and after mating the female | 
deposits eges for another brood. The | 


flies 


than to lay the eggs, and after they 
{ 


themselves do no harm 


are deposited the flies die. The eges 
thus laid hatch into maggots which 
the 
which mature and transform to the 
(flax-seed) 
The grain is eut and the stub- 
ble left standing in the field. 
other field is sowed to wheat in early 


continue destruetive work and 


pupa stage by harvest 


time. 


October and the brood of flies emer- 
ges from the old stubble in the lat- 
of the the 


new field, deposits eggs and dies. 


ter part month, flies to 


If there is no wheat up when this 
fall brood of flies emerges then they 
must die without depositing their 
eges or they must deposit them clse- 


where, and each fly only lives for a 


day or two after emerging, for it is | 


the natural course of events with 
many insects that they reach matur- 
ity only for the purpose of providing 
for the 


die a natural death of slow starva- 


next generation, and they 


correctly known as the pupa and it | tion after maturity is reached, 





It is evident that it would be very 
expensive to apply any kind of rem- 
edy which should reach the insects 
on each stalk, but knowing the his- 
tory of the insect’s life we are pre- 
pared to combat it effectually. Note 
that the adult flies the 
fall in October or early November 
and that may be 
largely avoided by planting as late 
Note also that the in- 
the (flax-seed) 


emerge in 


therefore they 


as possible. 


sects are in pupa 





stage when the grain is cut in sum- 


mer, so that by at once burning off 
the stubble they will be destroyed or 
if the stubble be turned under deeply 


and then rolled to pulverize the top 
suffocated 


surface, the flies will be 


and unable to emerge. 





and fol- | 
low his field (and the fly) through a | 


they reach | 
and | 


other | 


An- | 


These are the two great points to 
the 
Ilessian Fly and the advice may be 
| boiled down to 


be attended to in’ combatting 


these two proposi- 
tions: 
1. Plant late as possible in the fall. 


|} 2. Burn off or 


turn under deeply 
the stubble of infested fields imme- 
diately after harvest. 


Any farmer who will adopt these 
practices will 


realize great benefit 
it, but the results will be all 
beneficial if 


adopted generally by all the farmers 


from 


the more evident and 


in a community. 
| The Hessian Fly is a bad pest and 
will no doubt always continue to be 
so, but it will not seem nearly so se- 
rious when the farmer learns thor- 
oughly the history of its life as here 
| explained, and puts into practice the 
suggestions here given. There is 
nothing theoretical about this. Every 
farmer must see the common-sense 
of it, and all know that the very late- 
sown wheat is not so subject to dam- 
age by fly as that which is sown ear- 
lier. In teaching my classes at the 
A. & M. College for the 


years, and whenever I have had oe- 


past two 


easion to talk with farmers about 
this pest, I have always brought out 
the point of late planting and have 
never yet found a farmer who had 
earefully aotcd the results who did 
value. The turning 


not admit its 


under or burning off stubble is a 
point not so well known among farm- 
ers, but it is of value for the reasons 
here given. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department Agricul- 


ture, Raleigh, N. C. 





idea of 
perfection in another which he was 
himself.—Sir 


A man eannot have an 
hever sensible of in 


| Robert Steele. 
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MAKING A START WITH POULTRY. 


Some Practical Notes by Poultryman 


Jeffrey, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is 
this 


question whether it is better to start 


not my intention to discuss 


in article the much-debated 


by buying’ eges or a_ breeding 


I will take it 


pen 
of fowls. for granted 
that 


and is preparing to hatch them with 


the beginner has bought ege's 
hens. 


In scleecting the hens to put on 
the eges take medium sized ones in 
good condition, but not over fat, and 
those that are of a quiet disposition 
so that they ean be handled witheut 
trouble. 


The 


the hen does not need to jump down 


nest should be made so that 


to get on the eggs. A good plan is 
to take a box of the proper size, re- 
its side 


move the cover, turn it on 


and put a strip across the front at 
the bottom about two inehes wide to 
Put 
the bottom and _ hol- 
low it very slightly, but be sure that 
Next 


take some straw or fine hay to make 


keep the nest in place. some 


moist earth in 
the corners are well filled up. 
the nest proper. Before putting the 
hen on the nest give her a good dust- 
ing with insect powder and also put 
some in the nest. Do not give her 
the eggs at onee but put her on two 
or three nest eges for the first day 
to make sure that she is going to take 
to the new nest. 

Always keep food and water where 
she can get it when wanted, also have 
a place where she can dust herself. 

If a number of hens are set in one 
room it is best to take them all off 
to feed onee a day and see that they 
go back on the right nests, as two 
are apt to fancy one nest and leave 
the eggs in the other to get eold. 

A few days before the hatch is due 
use insect powder again on the hen 
and nest so that the chicks will get 
a fair start without lice. 

Do bother the 


eggs are hatching as you are apt to 


not hen when the 


make her erush the chicks. 
Leave chicks in nest twenty-four 
hours after hatching and do not feed 
them in the nest, as they need heat 
more than food the first day or two. 
If the weather is warm put the hen 
and chieks in a coop in a shady place 
An orchard 
makes a first-class place, as it pro- 
the 
the worms and wormy fruit. 


on the grass if possible. 


vides shade and chicks eat up 


I like to keep the hen eonfined to | 


the 


days so that 


first 


the chicks ean 


coop for the week or ten 


and warm up at any time. 


Feed the hen first as she has prob- | 


ably not left the nest for 
three days, and will need food and 
water. 

Now comes the feeding of the 


chicks, and on this subject there is 
a great difference of opinion. 

T have had the best with 
dry food from the start and it cer- 
tainly is 


results 


trouble than mashes 


and johnny eake. I 


less 
mixture 
of cracked wheat, cracked corn, mil- 


Always 


use a 


let and pen-head oat meal. 


| separate the coekerels and pullets as 


run in 


two or 


or coarse sand where they ean get it. 
Feed five times a day for two weeks 
and then three times. Skim milk 
makes a very aeeeptable addition to 
the bill of fare. 


had a feed of beef seraps three times | 


If this can not be 


a week will help where chicks do not 


have range. If chicks seem droopy 
and do not thrive examine the top 
of the head earefully for liee. If 
you find any remove them and rub 


lard on the top of the head and on 
the This 


the looks of the chicks, but 


throat. will not improve 


will rid 
them of the lice whieh if allowed to 
stay will soon rid you of the chicks. 

By the time they are six weeks old 
if the weather is fine and warm they 
will get on all right without the hen 
and three or four broods may be put 
together in a large eoop where they 


ean roost till wanted for market or 


are ready to lay. 


If will to 


you have room it pay 


Soon 


as they can be told apart. 
Remember that a chieken is made 
or spoiled in the first six weeks, and 


if neglected then vou can never make 





it up afterwards no matter how good 


the eare. Miss your own meal if you 
must but never let the chick miss his. | 


and when fall comes your stoek will 


be both a pleasure and a profit to 
J. S. JEFFREY. 
West Raleigh, N.C. 


you. 





A Boy’s Crop of Onions. 


The June Country Life in Ameriea 


prints a picture of a boy in an onion 


pateh, with this interesting story 
about the young farmer and _ his 
crop: 


' ~The boy who raised the crop of 
onions shown in Fig. 25 is Johnnie 
Calden, of Merrick, Mass. In 1901, 


when the picture was taken, he was 


celght years old. Ilis father worked 
on a neighboring railroad, and, as 


a side venture, grew onions at a 


profit. The boy persuaded his father 
to plow this idle piece of land for 
A bushel 


The boy hoed in- 


him and sow it to onions. 


of seed was used. 


dustricusly out of school hours, .but 


the weeds got ahead of him. Instead 


of despairing, he sold some things he 


: ; 
owned and, with the money thus 


raised, he hired a man to run a eul- 
Later, he 


hired other small boys to help pull 


tivator through the rows. 


weeds. He worked faithfully through 





the long, hot summer and harvested 
one hundred and nineteen bushels, 
which he soll at seventy eents per 
bushel. After deducting: « Xpenses his 
net profit was cighty-three dollars | 
and forty eents. I hope to see more | 
stories of such suceess in Country | 


Lite? 





If all the rural townships in North 
Carolina would levy a three-mills lo- 
cal school tax, they would inerease 
schoo] 


average of four months in the year 


their present term from an 


to an average of seven months. Then, 
by consolidating the schools, teach- 
wld be ] 


paid an average salary 
of $40 per month. 


The North Caro- 
lina public schools would be doubled 
fact 





In efheieney, in revolutionized, | 


and nobody would be overburdened | 


Treatment of the Neglected Orchards. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Neglected orchards are common 
everywhere. This is especially true 
of the orchard.” Many of 
these orchards, if they bear at all, 
have become soil-exhausted and pro- 
duce only inferior-sized fruit, and 
even that only in occasional seasons. 
Such are the homes of 
worms and disease, and serve to re- 
stock the more carefully sprayed and 
of neighbors with 
pests. Marketable fruit from 
them is almost wholly 


“home 


orchards 


tilled orchards 
these 
unknown. 
They are an eyesore and unprofitable. 
An orchard of this kind has recently 
been made the subject of an investi- 
gation by Prof. F. W. Card, of the 
Rhode Island Station, and the results 
being published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


are 
The purpose 
of this investigation was to ascertain 
the 
within the reach of farmers, such as 


whether with ordinary means 
pruning, tillage, spraying, and fer- 
tilizing, such an orchard could be re- 
juvenated and put on a paying basis. 
The orchard selected for the experi- 
ment was a “home orchard” of less 


than an acre in extent, and about 
twenty-five years old. The trees had 
made but little growth, and the 
trunks were covered with moss. 
The first season the trees were 


pruned and the rough, loose bark 
seraped off the limbs and trunks. A 
half ton of commercial fertilizers— 
made up of 125 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, 100 pounds of dried blood, 650 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 125 
pounds of muriate of potash—was 


applied and the ground plowed and 


kept tilled until midsummer, after | 


It 
was desired to get the trees started 
at onee into a good wood 


which a eover crop was planted. 


growth, 
hence nitrate of soda was used. Well- 
rotted barnyard manure would prob- 
ably have answered the same purpose 
very well, besides furnishing a con- 
siderable amount of humus to the 
After the blossoms fell, the 
trees were sprayed* twice with bor- 
The 
cleared the lims 
of hanging moss and the Paris green 
At 


the end of the first season there was 


soil. 


deaux mixture and Paris green. 
bordeaux mixture 
poisoned many of the worms. 
a marked improvement. in appear- 
anee, yet the results were not strik- 
ing. The neglect of years can not 
be remedied in a single season. The 
treatment the was 
very similar to that of the first. The 
trees were sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture before the buds opened to 
prevent apple seab and 
the blossoms fell. 
the first year was peas and oats. 


second season 


again after 
The cover erop of 
As 
these made only a small growth the 
nitrogen was continued in the com- 
fertilizers applied, but in- 
stead of 1,000 pounds only half this 
amount was used. 


mercial 


rood tillage was 
The growth of the trees 
the second season was not large, yet 
it was thrifty and of healthy appear- 


continued. 








ance and some good fruit was ob- | 


tained, the Baldwin and Russet trees 
being well loaded. The _ following 
season, with only a part of the trees 


keep fresh water and chick size grit with taxation.—Southern Edueation. | bearing, about $80 worth of fine fruit 


| atter 





was obtained. Many of the trees in 
the orchard were early sorts. Of the 
fruit sold $50 worth came from the 
Russet and Greening trees. 

Here were excellent results’ in 
three years, from only very ordinary 
treatment. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Some Milking Troubles. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I have a fine heifer twenty months 
old that has just come in, and I am 
having some trouble with her. She 
is perfectly gentle while I milk her 
back teats, which are small but milk 
easy and the milk flows very freely; 
but when I the front teats, 
which are long and hard to milk, the 


milk 


a very small stream 
and she kicks as though it pained 
her. Now what I wish to know is if 
there is any way to enlarge the open- 
ing in the teat without injuring it? 

I saw in The Progressive Farmer 


milk comes in 


a few weeks ago some one inquiring 
how to remove warts from a ecow’s 
I have three times in the last 
year or two removed them by greas- 


teats. 


ing them after each milking with 
pure hog lard, but it must be perse- 
There appears to come a 
seale on the wart after each greasing 


vered in. 


and the wart gradually disappears 
without apparent pain. An old Dutch 
neighbor of mine told me to try it 
on a cow of mine which was sorely 
afflicted with warts, and it removed 
them all. 


JNO. BEARD. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 





We thank Mr. Beard for his recipe, 
and have obtained the following re- 
ply to his inquiry from Dr. Tait But- 
ler, State Veterinarian: 

“Tt would seem probable that there 
must be something more wrong with 
the teats of this heifer than merely 
the constrictions or small openings 
which cause her to milk hard, but 
the 
the letter IT am unable to determine 


from information contained in 


what it is. Inserting a small milk 
tube or a sound, sueh as physicians 
the teat 
just before each milking and grad- 


use, a short distanee into 
ually inereasing the size of the tube 
after a few days will probably rem- 
edy the hard milking to a certain ex- 
tent. 


should be kept scrupulously clean. I 


The tube or sound introdueed 


am inclined to think the pain now 
eaused by milking will in the course 


of a short time entirely disappear.” 





Two Crops a Year. 


Some one 


that 
North Carolina be named “The Berry 
State,” and the Greenville Reflector 
thinks that perhaps it would be the 


has suggested 


thing to do. Almost any one could 
agree to the proposition in view of 
the regular berry crop that is gath- 
ered in the State every year. And 
certainly no one could object to it 
reading of the prospects of 
two crops a year as told by the Dup- 
lin Journal follows: “A good 
many strawberry growers are eX- 
pecting to make another erop this 
summer. The plants in some of the 
farms are white with blooms and 


as 


| there are already a good many young 


berries. Mr. I. R. Faison is among 
those who will hope for a full crop 
by this second edition.” —E xchange. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 


FARMERS. 


XI-—The Queen Bee’s Bridal Tour. 


The queen is a fully developed fe- 
male. The same egg or young grub 
that develops into a worker is taken 
at an early age and placed in a larger 
and especially prepared eell and fed 
on royal jelly to make a queen. She 
remains in this cell in larval and pu- 
pal state from 16 to 18 days when 
she emerges a virgin queen. 

In a few days after this if the 
weather is fair she takes a bridal 
flight and meets a male or drone in 
the air and is fertilized. She has 
nothing to do with a male after this. 
She returns to her hive then and is 
ready for business—the laying of 
eges to propagate and continue the 
life of the eolony. She does not be- 
gin to lay at onee but after a week 
bridal tour. She 


never leaves the hive after this unless 


or so after the 
to swarm. The old queen usually ae- 
companies the first swarm of the sea- 
son and abandons her comfortable 
home to a daughter and goes out into 
the world to find another home. 
When the bees take the swarming 
impulse they start many of these 
queen eells and about the eighth day 
At this period 
the first swarm leaves with the old 


the eells are sealed. 


queen and eight or ten days after- 
ward, if they still have the swarming 
impulse, one or more swarms will 
leave accompanied by virgin queens. 
If the impulse is satisfied after the 
first swarm, the young queen that 
emerges first from a cell is allowed 
to pierce all the others in their cells 
with her keen weapon. The queen 
never uses this sting for any other 
another queen. 
Queens can be handled with impun- 
ity. : 


purpose except on 


The queen lives four or five years 
and then more often than otherwise 
is slain by her children, as her days 
After the 
third year her prolificaey diminishes. 


of usefulness are past. 


She is then superseded by a young 
aucen, The workers will not usually 
sting a queen to destroy her. Queens 
suspend laying in the fall and begin 
dvain in the spring or late winter. 
Drones and worker eges are laid in 
their appropriate cells and are hateh- 
ed out in 21 to 24 days. If the queen 
from any cause be kept from mating 
until she is past 21 days old she will 
begin to lay but the eggs will hatch 
The colony will 
soon become extinet under these econ- 
ditions. A 
from 75 eents to $1 and is the only 


nothing but drones. 
fertile queen is worth 
living thing allowed to pass through 


the mails of the eivilized world.—H. 
aNR falhert. 





Greensboro Patriot: Major Joseph 
M. Morehead announces that a mon- 
ument is to be erected at Guilford 
Battle Ground as a memorial of 
King’s Mountain, where one of the 
decisive battles for American inde- 
pendence was fought. The monu- 
ment will come as a present from 
Mr. Thomas M. Brady, who operates 
a marble quarry in Cherokee Coun- 
ty. It will be unveiled at the cele- 
bration on the coming Fourth of 


July. 


Corn-Breeding. 
Corn-breeding is a modification of 
livestock breeding, and follows the 
same general laws and principles. It 
is the application of principles of 
plant and animal breeding to the 
corn-plant. The per cent of sugar in 
the sugar-beet has been inereased 
from three per cent to sixteen per 
cent. 
proved by seed-selection, so that an 
enormous industry has been built up 
and a new source of sugar given to 
the world. This has been done with 
a plant which seeds once in two 
years. Corn produces a crop every 
year, a single seed producing a re- 
turn of over a thousand fold. From 
this great number of offspring, vary- 
ing in size, shape, color and ecomposi- 


The ordinary beet was im- 


tion, a selection can be made which 
will develop any feature of the seed 
or plant. By continued selection, 
these valuable attributes can be fixed 
in the characteristics of the plant, 
and the usefulness and importance of 
To illustrate the 
We have been able, by select- 


the crop increased. 
point: 
ing ears having long shanks, to in- 
crease the length of the shank nearly 


> selection. By 


two feet in five years 
seleeting ears with tall stalks, we 
have been able to increase the height 
of the stalk almost three feet in five 
By selecting ears from plants 
having wide leaves, we 


years. 
have been 
able to increase the average width of 
the leaf, and by selecting ears from 
stalks having narrow leaves, we have 
been able to deerease the width of 


the leaf. 
«+ * 





small field 


(usually an acre in size) is used. 'The 


In breeding corn, a 


land is prepared and the seed-bed 
the ordinary | field. 
They are usually about one hundred 
and twenty hills long and thirty rows 
wide. 


treated as for 


Each row is planted from a 
The barren stalks, 
poor stalks and all undesirable stalks, 
such as suckers, are removed before 
The field is pro- 
tected or isolated, so that no mixture 
ean take place from other varieties 
or from any source. In the fall, 
these rows are husked separately, and 


separate ear. 


the tassel appears. 


the seed for the next year’s crop is 
selected from the rows giving the 
highest yields per aere, of best ecom- 
position, with the least barren stalks, 
and of the best type. In this way, 
the yield per acre of the variety is 
increased, the quality improved and 
the type preserved and developed. By 
this plan, we are able tWegive per- 
sonal attention and direct selection 
to the individual stalk and ear, which 
would be impossible in a large field. 
* & & 

Thousands of practical instances 
could be given to show the value of 
For in- 
stance, one southern Illinois farmer, 


improved varieties of corn. 


more progressive than the rest, was 
induced to secure enough improved 
seed to plant three hundred acres as 
a result of his study of corn in the 
Tllinois College of Agriculture. These 
three hundred acres outyielded all of 
the other fields on his 
than thirty bushels per acre; and, so 


farm more 


far as could be determined, the fields 
of that entire section yielded about 





thirty bushels per This in- 


crease in yield meant a total gain of | 


acre. 


about nine thousand bushels, which | 


represented a cash value of about 


four thousand dollars for that sea- 


son. As this increase did not repre- 


sent an increased cost of production, 
the gain was pure profit. In another | 
“ase, a farmer in Central Illinois be- 
came interested in 
corn, through the school of corn- 
judging in the Illinois Agricultural 


College. 


grown by a corn-breeder, 


He secured enough seed, 
to plant 
eighty acres. As a result, he raised 
almost twenty-five bushels more per 
acre on this field than where the or- 
The next 
year, over one thousand aeres were 


dinary seed was planted. 


planted with improved seed; and last 
year foyer seven thousand acres of 
improved corn, from the more eare- 
fully selected seed, was grown on this 
farm. In addition, there were thirty 
breeding fields laid out for the pur- 
pose of systematie and scientific im- 
provement of the varieties grown at 
this plaee. In northern Illinois the 
manager of a large farm became in- 
terested in the benefits of improved 
seed-corn, with the result that last 
year nearly three thousand acres of 
improved corn were grown, and sev- 
eral breeding-fields were established. 
—By A. D. Shamel, of the Illinois 
Experiment Station, in the May Cos- 
mopolitan. 





Profitable Strawberries in North 
Carolina 


T started in the berry business 


seven years ago. I had some capital 
to begin with and bought a farm of 


seventy acres at $10 an aere. Land 


W. & W. Railroad. 


information about how to grow the 


They gave me 


plants, and the first crop was as sue- 
eessful as any later one. By watch 


ing others and following the example 


ean do just as well as anybody. 

At first I planted two and one-half 
acres. The twenty-five thousand 
plants necessary were bought at $1.50 
a thousand. It took half a ton of 
high-grade fertilizer, costing $26 a 
ton, to each aere. Together with the 
eost of mulching the plants, eultivat- 
ing the soil and picking the berries, 
this made the total cost of produe- 
tion for my first erop about $100. My 
own labor is ineluded in this, esti- 


T look af- 


ter my own crop closely, because thi 


mated at ordinary prices. 


more a man does this the more he 
makes. 

T consigned to the local agents who 
represent commission houses in the 
large cities in the North. My erop 
Was an average one of ninety crates 
to the aere. Each crate contained 
thirty-two quarts, and averaged me 
net about $2 a erate. My two and 
one-half aeres produced $225 the 
first season. This gave me a clear 
profit of $75. T have sometimes made 
a gain of $125 on each acre. 

I grow my own plants, and since 
the first vear the cost of production 
has not been so much. Other grow- 


ers sometimes purchase a thousand 





improved seed- | 
whole erop sold for $2,200, leaving me 








at that time rented for $3 an aere. | 
I bought plants from parties on the | 


of experienced truckers a beginner | 


or two plants of some choice or extra 
early variety and raise their own 
plants. 

Last year I planted ten acres with 
my own plants. The cultivation cost 
TI sold nine hundred 
erates at $2 to $8 each. Only the ear- 
liest sold at $8, although at the open- 
ing of the season $12 is sometimes 
erate. My 


me $30 an aere. 


reeeived for a_ single 
a profit of $1,200. 

At the end of the season I ship a 
few berries to local markets, but the 
amount sold in this way is too small 
to be reckoned. I depend on the 
large markets to dispose of my fruit, 
and I grow for profit. 

This region ships about five hun- 
dred ears—four million quarts—per 
season.—M. F. Leonhart, Chadbourn, 
N. C., in Country Life in America. 





COTTON FIGURES. 


The Census Figures of 1902, and North 


Carolina’s Product. 

The census office to-day made pub- 
lie the final figures of cotton produe- 
tion obtained from the reports of 
cotton ginners. The quantity of 
cotton ginned from the growth of 
1902, exclusive of linters, amounted 
to 11,078,882 running bales, as press- 
ed at the ginneries, equal to 10,680,- 
945 bales of five hundred © pounds 
standard, or counting round bales as 
half bales, 10,588,250. 

During the four years covered by 
the ginning reports of the census of- 
fice the average crop, exclusive of 
linters, has been 9,902,277 bales of 
five hundred pounds. The erop of 
"02 shows an increase of 728,668 bales 
over this average, while the crops of 
1899 and 1901 show a decrease of 
556,668 and 392,532 bales, respective- 
ly. For the erop of 1902 there has 
been a general inerease in all the 
States both east and west of the Mis- 
sjssippi with the exception of Ala- 
bama and Texas. Drought in Ala- 
bama and drought and boll weevil in 
Texas are responsible for the losses 
in these States. 

North Carolina ginned in 1902 a 
total of 568,884 bales, of which 566,- 
176 were square and 2,708 were 
round bales. The equivalent of this 
total production in 500 pound bales 
is 594,542 bales. The inerease in 
500 pound bales of North Carolina 
| cotton since 1899 jis 109,142 bales, or 
24.8 per cent. The eotton crop 
which North Carolina gins is 5.2 per 
eont of the total. 

The total number of commercial 
bales of cotton ginned by North 
Carolina for the past four years is 
as follows: 

In 1902 there were 568,884 bales; 
in 1801, 451,441 bales; in 1900, 509,- 
341 bales; in 1899, 473,153 bales. The 
| equivalent of these bales for 500 
pound bales in 1902 was 549,542; in 
1901, it was 415,808; in 1900, it was 
177.269, and in 1899 was 400,400. 

The number of ginneries in North 
Carolina is 2,985. Of this number 
2.760 are active and 225 are reeord- 
ed as idle. The average nunwber of 
bales ginned per active establish- 
ment is 206. October 18, 1902, the 
per cent of the total crop ginned in 
North Carolina was 53.3, and Deeem- 
ber 13th the per cent was 90.9. 

The total value of the cotton crop 
given in North Carolina in 1902 was 
$26,020,846. The value of the eot- 
ton itself was $21,509,166, and of the 
cotton seed it was $4,511,680. The 
weieht of the eotton was 262,306,907 
pounds, while the cotton seed weigh- 
ed 262,307 tons.—Washington Cor. 
Post. 
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GENERAL NEW 


An important decision in favor of 
the and Nashville Rail- 
road Company was handed down by 
the United States 
last week. This road was charged 
La 
Grange, Ga., which is on the line be- 


Louisville 
Supreme Court 


with discriminating against 
tween New Orleans and Atlanta, to 
which it was alleged that a higher 
rate was charged on freight from 
New Orleans than was charged on 
goods shipped from New Orleans to 
Atlanta, notwithstanding it was a 
shorter haul. The court held that 
the rate in favor of Atlanta was jus- 
tified by the fact that Atlanta is a 
competitive point. 





Indeed in the 
“labor” has been getting rather the 
best of it. At Omaha, for instance, 
the Union invoked the majesty of 


recent struggles 


the courts and profited by that “gov- 
ernment by injunction” which it has 
so often assailed. A temporary in- 
junction was granted by Judge Dick- 
inson to prohibit the Business Men’s 
Association of Omaha from boycott- 
ing persons who employ union labor- 
ers, or imposing fines on such per- 
sons, or receiving and paying out 
money for the purpose of breaking 
up labor unions, or offering bribes 
of 
duce them to abandon unions; also 


to members such unions to in- 
forbidding the association to “im- 
port laborers into the city of Omaha 
or State of Nebraska in pursuance 
of any existing plan to destroy labor 
organizations;” further, restraining 
employers from bringing any other 
injunction suits or actions “in pur- 
suance of any general plan of prose- 
ceutions to break up labor unions.” 
Judge Dickinson certainly gave the 
union all it asked for, and doubtless 
more than he had a right to give. 
But it is not a misfortune that the 
appeal was made to the courts rath- 
er than to violence, or that it has 
been thus pointedly shown that the 
courts will do quite as much for the 
laborer as for the capitalist —Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





COTTON CONDITION IS POOR. 


It is 16.9 Points Off, While the Season 
is Two or Three Weeks Late. 
New York, May 30.—The Journal 
the 
results of a careful investigation of 


of Commerce yesterday issued 
acreage planted in cotton, the con- 
dition of the plant and the progress 
of farm work. These results in brief 
First, 
cent in the area under cultivation; 


are: an increase of 1 per 
second, a decrease of 16.9 points in 
eondition, and third, agreement that 
the season is two or three weeks late. 
In other words, an increase of 244,- 
422 the 
erop’s average condition is 75, com- 


acres is indicated while 
pared with 91.9 reported last year 
by virtually the same correspondents. 
The returns are from 1,300 corres- 
pondents, whose reports bear average 
date of May 24. 

North Carolina reports an increase 
area of 6 per cent, or 68,543 acres, 
South Carolina 4 per cent, or 89,671 
acres, Georgia three-tenths of 1 per 





eent, or 11,872 acres, Florida 1 per 
cent, or 2,661 acres, Alabama a de- 
crease of 3 per cent, or 109,769 acres, 
Mississippi a decrease of 1 per cent, 
or 22,701 aeres, Louisiana and Tex- 
as make no change from last year, 
Arkansas an increase of 6 per cent, 
120,418 
crease of 2 per cent, or 12,150 acres, 


or acres, Tennessee an in- 
the Indian Territory makes an in- 
crease of 5 per cent, or 33,685 acres. 

In condition, North Carolina re- 
ports a decrease of 10 per cent, 
South Carolina of 17 per cent, Geor- 
gia 22 per cent, Florida 10 per cent, 
Alabama 15 per cent, Mississippi 9 
12 per cent, 
15, Tennessee 
Territory 20 per 


: 


Hanna Yields to Roosevelt. 


Cleveland, Ohio May 26.—Senator 
Hanna has ceased his opposition to 


per cent, Louisiana 
Texas 21, Arkansas 
10 and Indian 
cent. 





the resolution proposed to be passed 
by the Ohio State Convention en- 
dorsing Roosevelt for re-election. 
He gave out the following statement 
to-night: 

“T am in receipt of a telegram 
from President Roosevelt which indi- 
eates to me his desire to have the 
endorsement of the Ohio Republican 
State Convention of his administra- 
tion. In view of this I shall not op- 
pose such action by the Convention. 
T have telegraphed the President to 
that effect.” 





Alabama Negro Suffrage Case to Come 
Up in New Shape. 


Washington, May 29.—Jackson W. 
Giles, the colored man of Montgom- 
ery County, Ala., whose suit in equity 
to test the validity of the suffrage 
new constitution of 

recently decided 
the United States 
Supreme Court, will have two more 


provision of the 
that 
against him by 


State, was 


opportunities to make the test in 
that court which will come as the re- 
sults of writs of error allowed to- 
day by Justice White. One of the 
to compel the 
Board of Registrars of Montgomery 


suits was brought 


County by a writ of mandamus to 
enter his name as a voter upon the 
registration list, and the others for 
damages because of the failure of 
the board to make this entry. 

Giles is represented by Wilford 
Hf. Smith, and the application was 
made to Justice White as the presid- 
Fifth Cireuit. 
There is no possibility of a hearing 


ing justice of the 


in the eases before the beginning of 
in October. 
proceedings 


the next term of court 
Both of the 
were instituted in the State courts, 


present 


and both eame up from the Alabama 
Supreme Court, whose finding was 
When Giles’ equity 
case was decided by the Washing- 


against Giles. 


ton court an intimation was given 
that his only channel for relief was 
in a suit for damages, and he has 
now decided to avail himself of that 
chance, 





A moment’s insight is sometimes 
worth a_ life’s experience.—Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
POSTOFFICE SCANDAL. 

The Suspension and Arrest of Machen— 
A Clean Sweep in the Law Depart- 
ment 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The investigations into the Post- 
office Department scandal 
sumed startling proportions during 
the past week and two important de- 
velopments have occurred. August 
W. Machen, whose political influ- 
ence has heretofore been so strong 
that he has passed unscathed by the 
most caustic criticism, and who has 
not only been maintained in office, 
but has been sustained in a position 
where he defied his superior officers 
and ran the free delivery division 
to suit himself, brooking no inter- 
ferences, has been dismissed for mal- 


have as- 


feasance, arrested, charged with hav- 
ing accepted a bribe of $22,000 and 
has been released on bail amounting 
to $20,00. The extreme penalty of 
the law under which Machen’s of- 
fense comes is three years’ imprison- 
ment a fine three times in 
amount of the bribe accepted. It 
appears that Machen has had each 
year a fund approximating $500,000 
appropriated for the miscellaneous 
expenses of his division which he has 
expended as he saw fit. In the in- 
stance just discovered, $160,000 has 
been paid to Groff Bros., for little 
east iron clips used to fasten mail 
boxes to lamp-posts in cities, and 


and 


collection boxes on _ rural delivery 
routes’ to For these clips, 
which cost 25 cents to manufacture, 
the Government has been charged 
$1.25, of which amount 40 per cent 
has been returned to Machen as a 
commission. Immediate steps have 
been taken to recover the sum of 
which the Government has been de- 


posts. 


frauded and Machen’s salary, which 
he has not been permitted to draw 
since his suspension, some weeks ago, 
has been attached. The Groff Bros. 
have both been arrested, and any visi- 
ble assets which they may have will 
also be attached. 

The arrest of Machen is a material 
triumph for First Assistant Post- 
master-General Wynne and Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow, both of whom have met with lit- 
tle their efforts 
to purge the Department of the pres- 


encouragement in 


ent seandals, and both of whom have 
been made the subject of numerous 


attacks in newspapers whose editors 
Y controlled 
by Machen and his political friends. 
So powerful has been the influence 
exerted by Machen that in the case 


5 
or correspondents were 


of a local in which 


charges had been preferred 


newspaper, 
against 
Machen and his associates, the part- 
ner of one of the best known New 
York financiers went to the proprie- 
tor of the paper and secured the dis- 
continuance of the attack and the 
discharge of the managing editor. 
It was, in fact, the knowledge of this 
fact which led the President to be- 
that there conditions 
which demanded a through investi- 


lieve existed 
gation and to instruct First Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General Wynne, 
himself a newspaper man of many 





years experience, to p¥obe the affair 
to the bottom. 

Just before the arrest of Machen, 
Daniel V. Miller, Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Post-office Depart- 
ment, was arrested on the charge of 
having accepted a bribe of $4,500 
St. Louis “get-rich-quick” 
which desired to use the 
mails for fraudulent purposes. The 
venality of the law department of the 
Post-office Department has 
been obvious to the most 
observer . The result been 
the of the with 
circulars and letters designed to de- 
fraud the unsophisticated, and enor- 
mous profits have been reaped by 
these swindlers. 


from a 
eoncern 


long 
casual 
has 


flooding mails 


Inspectors have re- 
peatedly reported against the guilty 
parties, but never could secure con- 
Now 
the old foree is entirely wiped out. 
Judge Tyner, head of the division, 
has been dismissed, Christianey, his 


victions from the law division. 


assistant, is suspendéd, pending the 
conclusion of the investigation, Mill- 
er is under bail and Harrison J. Bar- 
rett, former clerk of the division, is 
still under investigation. 
A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., May 30, 1903. 





Persecution of the Jews in Russia. 


It would seem: that the very last 
dregs of paganism—dregs which to 
this day have not been entirely re- 
fined out of the Christian world— 
are the dregs of hatred to the Jews. 
From almost the beginning of his- 
tory the Jews have been a persecuted 
people. Whatever may be said by 
ambassadors and prime ministers 
about Jews bringing their troubles 
on themselves, the fact remains that 
the treatment which they have re- 
ceived in so-ealled Christian nations 
has often been unspeakably atrocei- 
ous. The Dreyfus case in France 
was sufficiently obnoxious, since it 
displayed a deep-seated hatred for a 
But though France 
had not sutticient civilization to cease 


whole people. 


hating Jews, she had at least ceased 
to murder them by the wholesale. In 
recent weeks, however, the world has 
been shoeked and dismayed at the 
unquestioned news of the most bar- 
barous massacre which has just taken 
place in Kishineff, in Southeastern 
Russia. This city, which till with- 
in the past century was but a com- 
paratively unimportant town, has, 
since its cession back to Russia in 
1819, rapidly developed and become 
an important centre of population 
and business. The sickening details 
of the murderous attack on the Jew- 
ish people of the place are slowly 
coming to light, and it is not too 
much to say that the whole Christian 
world is disgraced and horrified by 
what has taken place. Words cannot 
be made too strong in condemnation 
of such barbarity. The Russian 
government should be ashamed of 
any effort to palliate or excuse this 
atrocity, or to shield its officials who 
permitted it. In defense of Chris- 
tian civilization, however, it may at 
least be said that the section of 
country where this recent outbreak 
occurred remained for two hundred 
years a part of Turkey. Its people 
seem to have brought down intact 
the spirit of three hundreds years 
ago, when throughout Europe murder 
of Jews was looked upen as a very 
slight offense.—Nashville Christian 
Advoeate. 
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STATE NEWS — 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The Governor reappoints the State 
Board of Elections, composed of 
Wilson G. Lamb, J. R. Lewellyn and 
R. T. Claywell, Democrats, and Clar- 
ence Call and A. B. Freeman, Re- 
publicans. 

Raleigh dispatch: The ecancella- 
tion of farm mortgages in this coun- 
ty for months past was the largest 
The 


mortgages is very small, and this ap- 


on record, number of new 
plies also to lien bonds and chattel 
mortgages. A great deal of land 
buying has been done. All this shows 
a healthy condition. 

Exchange: No less than twenty- 
one new graded schools will open in 
this State next fall. It is net bad 
prophecy to predict that in a score 


of years there will be a graded 
school in nearly every township in 
the State and a county high school 


Then North 


Carolina will not rank highest in 


at every county seat. 


the pereentage.of illiterate whites 
as it did 1900. Even the next 
sus is expected to show an improve- 
ment. 


een- 


Kinston Free Press: As predicted 
by the newspapers at the time, Sen- 
ator Hanna made his bluff to pass 
through Congress an ex-slave pen- 
sion bill to pension all ex-slaves, the 
swindlers are getting in their work 
among the gullible members of the 
colored race. A_ slick-tongued son 
of Africa is operating very success- 
fully in Washington, N. C., district, 
says the Washington Gazette-Mes- 
senger. The swindler sells his dupe 
a blank draft on the United States 
Treasury, for fifty cents, purporting 
to be an order for the first instalment 
He tells them to 
meet another man who follows him 


of the pension. 


at a future date and they will get 
their money. It is not known wheth- 
er the rascal has come to this sec- 
tion or not, but it is hoped that he 
will be quickly spotted if he does. 


Wasrington Cor. Post: Many peo- 
ple believe Marion Butler, the ex- 
Populist Senator is fabulously weal- 
thy. <A visitor from the State here 
a few days ago referred to him as 
a millionaire. No one knows what 
He is no millionaire. 
The art of making money has all 
the fascination for the ex-Senator 
that ever did the checker-board of 
polities. 
the one as in the other. 


he is worth. 


He has been successful in 
Butler is 
rated to-day as a wealthy man. He 
has offices in New York and Wash- 
ington and nominally he has an office 
in Raleigh, though he is seldom there. 
Most of his time is spent in his New 
York office. He is 
number of enterprises, but western 
John R. 


Smith, who created the brilliant idea 


interested in a 


mines are his specialty. 


of a strawberry festival at the peni- | 


tentiary, once said that Marion But- 
ler had done more business on less 
sapital than any man he had ever 
seen. This was at the time when, 


“was practically dictating the distri- 


with a handful of Populists, Butler 


bution of fusion patronage in the 
State. The ex-Populist Senator 
demonstrated that he was the shrewd- 
est and most far-sighted man in the 
forees These 
have not forsaken him in the world 
of business. 


of fusion. qualities 
His wonderful energy 
directed to-day 
towards his business enterprises. 

Mire 5G: 
the -Audubon Society, 
notified that two of the 
game wardens provided for in the 
Audubon law as 


and ambition are 


Greensboro Telegram: 
Pearson, of 
has been 


passed, 
have been duly commissioned. They 
are N. J. Jennett, of Dare County, 
and W. F. Weeks, of Southport. 
They get fifty dollars a month, and 
they, devote all their time to the pro- 
tection of the seabirds on the North 


recently 


Carolina coast. Mr. Jennett guards 
the coast from Roanoke Island to 
Ocracoke. Mr. Weeks looks after 
the coast regions of Brunswick and 
New Hanover Counties. Each of 
the wardens wears a badge ‘bearing 
the words: “Game Warden, North 
Carolina.” Some idea of the extent 
to which the supply of sea birds has 
been reduced may be had from the 
fact that the game wardens have re- 
ported to Professor Pearson the find- 
ing of only five hundred birds in that 
portion of the coast which they trav- 
el. There should be many times that 
number, and there will be soon if the 
birds are properly protected. 





Crop Report of the Board of Agriculture. 


The first 1903 crop report of the 
State Board of Agriculture was is- 
sued last week. This was averaged 
from replies to 1,250 letters mailed 
from the Department. 

As usual, 100 is the basis of com- 
parison. Here are the kuestions and 
the average answers: 

1. What is the general condition 
and progress of farm work 
compared with last year?.. 83 

. How much land has been, or 
will be, planted in cotton 

compared with last year?.. 99 
How much in tobaceo?..... 98 
How much in corn?........ 99 
. How much in oats?........ 92 
What is the condition of oats 
with an aver- 

BRON aera net etary Rts A 
7. What is the condition of 
wheat compared with an 
CATA a 83 
8. What is the number of 
horses compared with last 
SOON co sierpaveae 
9. What is the number of mules 
compared with last year?.. 99 
10. What is the number of cattle 
compared with last year?.. 94 
11. What is the number of hogs 

compared with last year?.. 94 
What is the condition of the 

trucking interest compare 

with flast*'Veart..¢<.sesis Se 


bo 


oto 


i 


compared 


— 
bo 





The brush fence may be better than 
no fence, but only a degree. A rab- 
bit hole through it soon becomes a 
dog hole and a dog hole soon be- 
comes a hog hole and in a _ little 


while everything goes through. 





BIG MONEY IN STRAWBERRIES. 





Growers .Clear as Much as $300 Per 
Acre—Increase in Acreage Likely. 

Wilmington, May 24.—The straw- 
berry season in this section of East- 
ern Carolina will likely come to a 
The crop of 1903 
has been the most profitable in years, 


close this week. 


some growers reporting net profits 
of as much as $300 per acre. To 
date the ecar-load shipments in re- 
frigerator ears have been about 1,- 
812 cars and about 54,688 crates by 
Southern Express, against only 1,- 
119 ears and 41,259 erates by express 
during the entire season last year. 
The shipments this week are expect- 
ed to run the total number of cars 
to more than 2,000 and the number 
of erates to over 60,000. In 
sections growers report that a sec- 


some 


ond erop is forming, and if it ma- 
tures it will prove a veritable boon 
to this section. In its issue to-mor- 
row, the Carolina Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Journal, of this city, will 
say: 

“From points along the Seaboard 
Air Line between Wilmington and 
Hamlet, several car-loads of straw- 
berries have been shipped this sea- 
son and from the same territory next 
year shipments will be fully one hun- 
dred per cent in excess of this year. 
ok, 


the soil is peculiarly adapted to the 


At many points along the S. 
growth of strawberries of a very 
high order, and the experiment this 
season has been attended with a de- 
gree of suecess far and beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of all. 
In the vicinity of Chadbourn, Fair 
Bluff and Mullins, S. C., there will 
also be a tremendous inerease in 
acreage next year, and plans are 
already maturing to that end. Be- 
tween the increase in strawberry, let- 
tuce, onion and potato acreage next 
year, it would seem that this whole 
section is to be converted into a 
vertitable truck farm.” 





North Carolina Schoolhouses. 
Twenty out of every 100 of the 
5,653 white school districts in North 
Carolina 
house or no public school-house at 
all! Think of it! Inother words, 
there are 484 log school-houses in 


have a rude log school- 


as many districts and 625 districts 
with no public school-houses what- 
ever; in all, 1,109 districts out of 
5,653. 

But this does not tell half the sad 
story. During the past winter 20 
white schools in 
closed because the miserable school- 


one county were 
houses could not be made comfort- 
able. In one of the richest counties 
in the State, fifteen white schools 
were reported whose lands, houses, 
and equipment were valued at less 
than $50 each. In one of the coun- 
ties of Piedmont, North 
there are 30 out of 90 white school- 


If the 


Carolina, 
houses which have no desks. 
the materials on their knees. In 


tal school fund is something more 


white school-houses which are worth 








little more than $50 each, located 
in out-of-the-way places, but amid 
surroundings anything but elevating. 
It would be an easy matter to multi- 
ply facts like these. 

The school- 
hoses is not wholly due to the pov- 
people. The average 
Caolina church 


existence of poor 


erty of the 
value of a North 
house is $1,078. The average value 
of the school-house alongside of 
these churches is only $183.—South- 


ern Education. 





North Carolina Cases in the United 
States Supreme Court. 


There have been several decisions 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the recent past, which are 
of interest to North Carolinians. 

One of these, and, perhaps, the 
most important, is the decision in 
Southern Railway vs. Allison. To 
make the decision clear to the lay 
reader, a little explanation is neces- 
United States law, if a 
person sue a foreign corporation for 
more than $2,000, the corporation has 
the right to have the suit removed 
to one of the Federal Courts. An 
act known as the Craig Act was 
passed by our Legislature in 1899, 
requiring every foreign corporation 
domesticated, with the 
purpose of preventing the removal 
of suits to the Federal Courts by 
said corporation. The validity of 
this act has been frequently upheld 
by the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, but it was denied in Rail- 
way vs. Allison by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This de- 
cision will have a great influence up- 
on the course of future litigation in 
North Carolina. 

Another case of importance was 
Commissioners of Wilkes County vs. 
Coler, and the question involved 
here was the validity of $100,000 
worth issued by Wilkes 
County to aid in the construction 
of the Wilkesboro branch of the 
Northwestern North Carolina Rail- 
road. The question had been liti- 
gated in the State courts and decid- 


sary. By 


to become 


of bonds 


ed adversely to the bond-holders; 
but this was reversed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
Stanley bond ease, very similar, is 
also in the same court, but has not 
yet been decided. 

The courts of the State denied the 
validity of the bonds upon a techni- 
eality. There is no dispute about 
the fact that the county issued the 
bonds, sold them, and gave the mon- 
ey to the railroad; the only question 
is, did they have the right, under 
the law, to issue the bonds? And so 
we think that the demands of justice 





children write at all, they must place | 
another Piedmont county whose to- | 


than $25,000, there are 25 out of 90 | 


Re- 
pudiation is morally wrong and bad 
for the credit of any municipality. 
—Greensboro Christian Advocate. 


are met by this last decision. 





Tf it is the intention to add a little 
fertility to the lawn, the sprinkling 
and the sowing of wood-ashes there- 


on will be found an excellent stimu- 
lus to growth. Unless the ashes are 
perfectly dry they will be apt also to 
remove considerable skin from the 
| finger ends. 
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Wages.* 


Glory of warrior, glory of 
glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by 
lost an endless 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, 
to right the wrong— 


orator, 


to be 
on 


sea 


Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no 


lover of glory she: 

Give her the glory of going on, and 
still to be. 

The wages of sin is death: if the 
wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for 


the life of the worm and the | 
’) | 


fly ? 


She desires no isles of the blest, ne | 


quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a 
bask in ¢ 
Give her the 
and not 


summer sky: 

wages of going on, 
to die. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





The Duke of Wellington.* 


O friends, our chief state-oracle is 
~. mute: 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring 
blood, 
statesman-warrior, 
resolute, 
Whole in himself, a conmmon good. 
Mourn for the man of amplest in- 
fluence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, - 
Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
O good gray head which 
knew. 
O voice from which their omens all 
men drew, 
O iron nerve to true oeeasions true. 
A fall’n at length that of 
strength, 
Which stood four-square to all the 
winds that blew! 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


The 


moderate; 


all 


men 


tower 





Just What You’d Expect. 
An exchange prints the following, 


which is one of David Warfield’s 


best-liked stories: 


“Tsaacstein was sent to a New 
York hospital, where he was found 


to be suffering with appendicitis. Af- 
ter the doctors had made their diag- 
nosis they operated as usual in such 
eases. A friend of Issaestein’s met 
another acquaintance of his in Hes- 
ter Street, ‘Taf 


and — asked, 


you 
heard aboud Tsaaestein ? 
“No. Vass iss it”? 
“<“Te vas sick. Dey take him by 


der hospital, und vat you tink dey do 
mit him? 


‘Vell! Nell! 


“Tey put him in a room all by him- 


“ 


Vass iss it? 


self und take his appendix avay from 
him.’ 


golden grave, or to | 


| ern 





“Na! Na! Na! Vat a pity, ain’d | 


, 


it, he didn’t haf it vife’s 


name? ”—Woman’s Ifome Compan- 


in his 


ion. 





I have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming con- 
viction that I had nowhere else to 


zo. My own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient for 


that day.—Abraham Lincoln. 





* Nos. 120and 121 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 





| A Steamer Trip Down the James River. 


But pleasant as was our Char- 
lottesville trip, that down the James 
River Monday of last week was even 


It ideal 


spring day, with breeze and sunshine 


more delightful. was an 
in just the right degree for comfort. 


Many 


passed—some suggestive 


were the historic places we 
of lordly 
plantation life in the long ago, some 
of the earlier days when eolonist and 
red man struggled with each other, 
some of the fiereer  strugele forty 
years ago when the Virginia fields 


Malvern 
Bluff were pointed 


ran red with heroes’ blood. 
Till and Drewry’s 
out, and Shirley—birthplace of the 
IK. Lee (Dr. 
Lyman Abbott led a chorus of North- 
at of the 
name): and Presque Isle, where Gen. 


mother of Gen. Robert 


cheers the mention 


| B. F. Butler was, according to Grant, 


of as much serviee to the Union “as 


if he were corked up in a bottle.” 
LOWER BRANDON 


But our first stop was at Lower 
3randon, one of the most famous of 
It stands 
a few hundred vards from the banks 


Virginia’s colonial homes. 


of the James, from which it is sepa- 


rated by a gently sloping lawn, 
adorned with fine old trees and beau- 
tiful, old-fashioned flowers. 


wistaria and yellow jasmine are here 


Roses, 


in profusion, and smaller flowers too 
numerous to mention, while the but- 
made the adjoining 
meadow a veritable “field of the eloth 
of gold.” in 
1712 of dark red brick, brought over 


tereups have 


The house was built 


from England, and it has remained 
ever since in the possession of the 
Tlarrison family. Many a gay and 
brilliant company has gathered be- 
neath its roof, and many a famous 
man has here enjoyed the best type 
of Southern hospitality. Every 
President from Washington to Lin- 
coln was at some time a guest at 
Brandon. 

But not every day has brought 
for the 


The brick above the door bear 


sunshine stately colonial 
home. 
the marks of battering by Federal 
gunners, and it is said that it was 
only a message from Lincoln that 
saved the house from complete de- 
As it was, 
the 
barns and outhouses burned, the win- 


struction by bluecoats. 
the slaves were carried away, 
dows broken, walls defaced, and some 
of old 
worthies stolen or destroyed. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN. 


of the portraits bewigged 


Our last stop and the last place of 
interest I visited was Jamestown—or 
rather the Jamestown site, for there 
is nothing here now to remind the 
the early settlement but a 
tower and a few 
Until few 
short years ago all these were left to 


visitor of 
erumbling church 


broken tombstones. a 


the tender mercies of time and tide 


and tempest, but now the old chureh 


site is protected by a neat frame 
building and the tombstone frag- 
ments have been patehed together 
with cement. But the river 


croaches year by year, the old sandy | 


heach that once connected the island 


with the mainland has been swept 


away, and there is evident reason for 








ene | 


tion to protect the island from the 
ravages of the unsentimental James. 
THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE 
OLD CHURCH 
Our party was piloted to the old 
echureh, where we were shown the in- 





—“the first permanent religious edi- 
fice erected by Englishmen in North 
The 


years later (whose tower and lower 


America.” church built some 
walls are still standing) was simply 
an enlargement of the first church. 
And what 


strange scenes are con- 
jured up as we stand here! Here 


Pocahontas was baptized and here in 
April, 1613, the Indian maiden and 
worthy John Rolfe “knelt in the aisle 
for a nuptial Lord 
Delaware was doubtless here with his 


benediction.” 


attendants, for the echureh was built 
by his direction, and the old reeords 
still remind us of how he “went in 
full dress at the ringing of the bells, 
attended by the lieutenant general, 
the admiral, the vice admiral, master 
of the horse, and the rest of his coun- 
eil, with a guard of fifty halberd- 
bearers in red cloaks marching be- 
hind him.” Then six years later a 
yet stranger figure darkened the 
church door—an African slave, the 
first to set foot on the soil of the 
New World. Old Governor Yeardley, 


whose grave is here in the chancel, 





bought twelve of the twenty negroes 


that were brought over, and was 
therefore one of the first if not the 


He had 


slept here full two centuries before 


first American slaveholder. 


the slave became the oceasion of one 
of the greatest wars of modern times, 
and the sacred soil of old Jamestown, 
here by the side of the church itself, 
was fretted into breastworks and the 
silence of the old site broken by the 
sound of warring soldiers. The same 
1619, that brought the slaves 
brought also a cargo of wives for the 
settlers, and it was in this old church 
that the damsels, so strangely wooed 


year, 


and won, knelt with their new-found 
marriage 
The girls, it, will be remem- 
bered, were brought -over by Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, were of good character, 
and there was perfect freedom in the 
choice of mates. 


husbands to make their 


VOWS. 


The only compul- 
sory feature was that requiring each 
accepted suitor to pay the company 
120 pounds of tobaceo to defray the 
Mary 
Johnson gives a vivid picture of the 
wooing in the first chapter of “To 
Have and to Hold.” 

I should like to say more of the 
other historie figures—bold men and 
fine ladies, whose bodies long ago 
into dust—that at 
times to this old church; Captain 
John Smith, with adventures enough 
to satisfy even Mary Johnson; Na- 
thaniel Bacon, the hot-headed young 
leader of Bacon’s rebellion; William 


Drummond the ill-fated Scotchman, 


expenses of his bride’s voyage. 


erumbled came 





sometime Governor of North Caroli- 
Sir William Berkeley, Drum- 
mond’s heartless captor, and others. 


na; 





But space forbids. Speculating as 
the effect 


| on our history if the “violent storm” 


to what would have been 


| had not driven the Jamestown set- 


| tlers northward from their original 
the demand for a national appropria- | 


destination, Roanoke Island, we leave 





ner wall of the original 1610 church | 








the lonely spot so rich in romance 
and history—scene of the first per- 
manent English settlement, of the 
first. American jury trial, of the first 
legislative in the New 
World, of the first American slave 
To Americans it 


assembly 
sale. -an never fail 
to be interesting.—Clarence H. Poe, 
(Editor of The Progressive Farmer) 
in Charlotte Observer. 


THE CYNIC—AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 


He Knows Them All, from A to Z. 


Atheist: a person who worships 
nothing but himself. 
Bore: a person who talks more 


than you do. 

Cynie: a person with the disagree- 
able habit of seeing and telling the 
truth. 

Diplomat: a person who is very 
popular because he praises the person 
he is with and eondemns that per- 
son’s enemy. 

Embezzler: a person who steals 
enough money to get away. 

Fool: a person who will not take 
your advice. 

Genius: a person great enough to 
be himself. 

Tleathen: a person who does not 
believe in the same God you do. 

Idiot: a person who tells you the 
truth about yourself. 

Juror: one of twelve persons who 
helps to make a faree of justice—and 
sueeeeds. : 

Kleptomaniac: a thief whose rela- 
tives are rich enough to keep him out 
of jail. 

Lawyer: a person who makes the 
it 
Mormon: an American Turk. 


law even worse than is. 
Neighbor: a person who borrows 

from you. 
Optimist: a 

the world is 


person who. believes 

growing better, because 

he knows it can’t get any worse. 
Politician: a 


fool; an honest man turned dishon- 


wise man turned 
est; or-a knave turning the pockets 
of the other two. 

Quibbler: a very disagreeable per- 
son who picks flaws in your argu- 
ments. 

Reformer: a person who tries te 
make others be good. 

Socialist: a person who wants you 
to divide your wealth with him. 

Tomboy: a girl who has some life 
about her; she is hated by the women 
beeause she is liked by the men. 

Usher: a person employed by a 
church to keep strangers from enter- 
ing the members’ pews. 

Vixen: a woman who has eut out 


her rival. 


Wag: a person who wags his 
tongue so constantly that he says 


something good once in a while by ae- 
cident. 

Xylophonist: a person who inflicts 
a great deal of unnecessary torture 
upon his friends with what he ealls 
music. 
talks 


through his nose and beats you on a 


Yankee: a person who 
horse deal. 
Zealot: a 


his God as much as other people do 


person who believes in 


in theirs.—Eliot Kays Stone in Les- 


lie’s Monthly for May. 
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A List of American Fiction. 

In no field have American writers 
been more successful than in that of 
fiction; and in late years much of 
and sincerest writing 


our freshest 


has taken this form. The following 
list ineludes all the earlier novelists 
or short-story writers whose work has 
permanent value. It also ineludes 
the later 


selection of other story-tellers of gift 


foremost writers, with a 
Many names are omit- 
of but the 
has been made to include ex- 


or promise, 
ted 
tempt 


for lack space, at- 
amples of good story-writing in all 
parts of the country: 

James Fenimore Cooper: The Last 





of the Mohieans. The Pathfinder, The | 


Pioneers, The Prairie, The Spy. 

William 
Partisan, The Yemassee. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Searlet 
Letter, The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles, Twice-Told Tales, The Marble 
Faun. : 

Harriet Beecher Stowe: Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, The Minister’s Wooing, 
Oldtown Folks. 

Edgar Allan Poe: The Fall of the 
House of Ushur, The Lady Ligeia, 
The Gold Bug. 

Sylvester Judd: Margaret. 

John Esten Cooke: The Virginia 


The of the 


Gilmore Simms: The 


3ohemians, Wearing 
Gray. 

Herman Melville: Typee, Omoo. 
W. Cable: Old Creole 


Grandissimes, Madame 


George 
The 
Delphine, Doctor Sevier. 

Henry James: A Passionate Pil- 


Davs, 


grim, The American, The Princess 
Casamassima. 

William Dean Howells: The Lady 
of the Aroostook, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman: A New 
England Nun, Pembroke, Jane Field, 
The Love of Parson Lord. 

Sarah Orne Jewett: The Country 
of the Pointed Firs, Tales of New 


England, A Marsh Island, Deep- 
haven. 
Ruth MecEnery Stuart: Sonny, 


Napoleon Jackson, Holly and Pizen, 
Moriah’s Mourning. 

James Lane Allen: A Kentucky 
Cardinal, Aftermath, The Choir In- 
visible. 

Thomas Nelson Page: Red Rock, 
In Ole Virginia. 

Joel Chandler Tlarris: Unele Re- 
mus, Gabriel Tolliver, Mingo and 
Other Sketches in Black and White, 


Sister Jane: Her Friends and <Ac- 
quaintances. 

Richard Maleolm Johnston: The 
Dukesborough Tales. 

Mary Noailles Murfree: The 


Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain. In the Tennessee Mountains, In 
the Clounds, The Jugeler. 


Henry van Dyke: The Ruling 
Passion, The Blue Flower. 
Hamlin Garland: Main-Traveled 


Roads, Prairie Folks, The Captain 
of the Gray TTlorse Troop. 

F. Marion Crawford: Saracines- 
ea, A Tale of a Lonely Pa rish, A Cig- 
arette-Maker’s Romance. 

Owen Wister: The Virginian. 

EF. Hopkinson Smith: The For- 
tunes of Oliver TIorn, Caleb West. 
Tom Grogan. 

Winston Churehill: 

S. Weir Mitchell: TIugh Wynne. 

Booth Tarkington: The Gentle- 
man from Indiana. Monsieur Beau- 


caire.—Hamilton TD. Mabie the 


The Crisis. 


in 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Wake Up, Young Man. 


Young man, you are coming on to 
the stage of action in the most fav- 
ored period that has oceurred since 
There 
attain- 
ment, for making a name and place 


Cain and Abel were babies. 


is more echanee for actual 
in the world, for actually bringing 
things to pass. You 

life and but 


do things, and it 


have but one 
to 


is of the utmost 


to live one chance 
importanee that you wake up to the 
lite: LE 
make a mistake, you ean not go back 
You will have to do 
the best to eorreet your mistake and 
The 


asleep when you ought to be awake 


possibilities of your you 


and try it over. 
wo ahead. mistake of being 
is the most serious and fatal mistake 


To be 


means more 


that vou ean possibly make. 


thoroughly waked up 
than a first-class college cdueation, 
for if vou are thoroughly aroused 
vou will get the education if you 
want it; if you are not, the education 
You 
will simply be a eumberer of the 
The good that the 
teacher does the boy is not to pump 


will do you no possible good. 


eround. main 
his head full of acknowledge, but to 
wake him up, inspire him, to make 
him feel that he is somebody, that he 
has talent, powers of which he him- 
self has no conception, and that he 
ean be an active force in this great 
world into which he has been ush- 
ered. 

The world takes small interest in 
the boy that is not awaked up, that 
does not believe in himself, and that 
the 
Thousands of 


ean not do something which 


world wants. done. 
boys who leave the farm, thinking it 
is a dry old place, and come to town, 
get kicked around just like old shoes. 
Unless they are wide awake, have a 
eapacity for hard work, and the eca- 
pacity to direct that work, they must 
be “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” and the older the world gets 
and the more organized its activities, 
the greater the demand will be for 
men who ean actually do something, 
and the less regard it will have for 
men who have no ambition, who must 
be hitched up and unhitched like the 
horses on the farm, and guided and 
directed by some superior mind. The 
world never before offered such op- 
portunities for men who are bright, 
wide awake, and ean direct the labors 
of others and who have the capacity 
to do things.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





How the Debt Was Paid. 

This anecdote, was told by the late 
Zebulon B. Vance, at one time Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina and after- 
wards United States Senator. 

He was seated in his office one day 


Sah. You triflin’ 
nigger Jim Simpson, doan you?” 


*bout, know dat 


| 
| 
“Oh, yes; certainly I know Jim, 
but what’s he done to you?” 
“Dat’s jest hit, Marse Zeb; dat’s | 
jest hit; he ain’t done nothin’, dat’s 
de dat nigger been 


trouble; owiw’ 


'me ten dollars for nigh onto five or 








when an old negro, one of his “char- | 


ity” clients, came in. Taking off his 
hat, the old man seraped his feet, 
and, bowing very obsequiously, said: 
“Good Zeb; how 
is you an’ de Mistis dis mornin’ 2” 
“Quite well, thank you, Romulus. 
Tlow are you this morning ?” 
“So’s 
but I still got a little misery.” 
“Well, Romulus, you are always 
complaining, but what can I do for 


mornin’, Marse 


you this morning?” 
“TDat’s jest what I come to see you 


to be about, thank de Lord, | 


six year, an’ he ain’t never pay me 


nair eent, not nair cent, Sah.” 


“Well, have you ever asked him | 


for it, Romulus?” 
“Ax him it ? Tse 


° 2 s 9 | 
him fer it, and dat’s how I come to 


for Cose axed 


come to you.” 
“Well, when was the last time you 


{ 


asked him for it?” 


“Vistiddy, Sah; jest as de sun was | 
goim’ down.” 

“Well, you say he didn’t pay you?” 

“No, Sah; ’deed he didn’t, an’ dat’s | 


jest *zactly how come I come to see 


you.” 
“Well, as he didn’t pay you, what 
what excuse did he give 2?” 
“Marse Zeb, dat no ’eount triflin’ 
nigger say he done been owin’ me 


did he say; 


dat money so long, Sah, dat de in- 
trust done eat it all up, an’ he didn’t 








owe me nair eent, Sah, not nair | 
eent.” 
Doctor or Preacher. 
A Presiding Elder of the North | 


Alabama Conference, who is a D. D., | 
found it necessary to hold a Quarter- 
ly Conference in a section of his dis- 


trict far removed from railroads, tel- 
ceraph, telephones, ete. 


In the home where the preachers | 
found refreshment on Sunday, the | 


good woman noticed that the pastor 
ealled the P. E. “Doctor.” This, of 
course, excited her wonmaly curios- 
ity; and looking into the Doctor’s 
as in quest of needed informa- 


face 
tion, she said: “Doctor, where have 
The Doctor 


changed color somewhat, moved his 


you been practicing ?” 


feet around, looked at the preacher, 


as much as to say. “Can you. ex- 





plain?” but the preacher was as si- 
lent as the grave. Finally he man- 
aged to say, “I am not a Medical 
Doctor.» “Well, I first saw | 


you, I thought you looked more like 


when 


a doctor than a preacher; and when 

I heard you preach I was sure that 

you must be a Doctor instead of a 
” 

preacher. 


Of course, in view of his next ap- 


pointment, the pastor had to keep 
his mouth straight, but it required 
an effort.—Exchange. 





Not Felicitous. 

“Rey. Mr. Stern’s) remarks 
John pathetic, I 
thought,” said the widow’s friend. 

“Sympathetie?” replied the Widow 
“TTe said 
to join the great majority.’ 

“Well ?” z : 

“Well, in his sermon several Sun- 


the great 


over 


poor were SO 


Gavyrake. John ‘had gone 


” 


days ago he deelared that 


majority of people go below.”—Phil- 


adelphia Press. 


Praver is a breath of fresh air— 


much else, of course, but 


eertainly 


this. It is inspiration on a hilltop 
for new toiling on the plain.—M. D. 
Babeock. 


} get 


The Home Speech. 

No parents who have the means to 
buy deeent clothes would allow a son 
or daughter to go out in search of 
a position without seeing to it that 
he or she is neatly dressed. Appear- 


anees eount for much, and clothes 
and a clean face are so obvious that 
they are usually well attended to. 


Manners come next. They should 


eome first, it may be; but, not to 
quarrel about that, they generally 
some attention in the final in- 


structions, if it is nothing more than 
“Now mind your manners, Jimmy, 
and be polite to the gentleman.” 
There still remains one other thing 
—we are now considering. appear- 
—and that is the 
speech of the applieant, the language 
his and 
Here it is that 


many 2@ boy or girl undoes all that 


anees, not character 





in which he states ease 


answers questions. 


neat clothes, clean hands and an ae- 


ceptable deference have  aceom- 
plished. - 
“Are your parents living?” 
“Nope—er—that is, not both of 


I got a mother, but I ain’t 
Indeed, he does not 
any farther, because the prospeetive 


7em ain’t. 


got no father.” 


employer does not want a boy from 
a home where such language is used. 

This may be an unjust way to look 
at it. In particular cases it would 
be very unjust, for gentle, correct 
speech is no guarantee of morals or 
intelligenee of industry; but in the 
long run it is just. One who meets 
a stranger, about whom he has had 
to learn little or noth- 
ing, ean hardy avoid judging him 


opportunity 


somewhat by his manner of speaking; 
and it is in the home, in the ordi- 
nary course of daily life and conver- 
habits 
learned and become fixed. 


sation, that of speech are 


“In some families the trouble is, of 


course, lack of early advantages. 
Tlere the only remedy is the resolve 
that the children shall have those 
| advantages. But more often the 
| blame must be laid to earelessness 


and slpshod manners in speech. A 
little thought, a little attention here 
will The Youth’s 


Companion. 


eount for much.— 





Was Equal to the Occasion. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes had oeea- 


sion to write to a man who had be- 


come rieh suddenly. He reeeived an 


exeeedingly pompous letter begin- 


ning: “Mr. —— instructs me to say 
that he has reeeived vour letter of 
Mareh 10, and would say in reply, 
John The 
rich man was doubtless surprised to 


“Mr. Holmes 


has directed his valet to instruet his 


ete, Jones, sceretary.” 


reeeive this in return: 


secretary to tell his typewriter to say 
that he is in receipt of vour seere- 
tary’s letter of some days sinee and 
would Sarah r.. 


say in reply, ete. 


ITodgkiss, typewriter.” 


ee er ere 








Flowers are the beautiful hiero- 
elyphics of nature, with which she 
indieates how much she loves us.— 


Goethe. 


Whoever will eat the kernel must 


erack the nut.—Danish Proverb. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


We have our mind given us, not that it may 
eavil and argue, but that it may sce into some- 
belief 


about something, whereon we are then to proeced 


thing, give us clear and understanding 
Doubt, truly, is not itself a crime. Cer- 
elutech at the first 
thing we find, and straightway believe that. All 
manner of doubt, inquiry, about all manner of 


to act. 


tainly we do not rush out, 


objects, dwells in every reasonable mind. It is 
the mystie working of the mind on the object it 
is getting to know and believe. Belief comes 
out of all this, above ground, like the tree from 
its hidden But that a 
parade his doubt and get to imagine that debat- 


roots. man 
ing and logic is the triumph and true work of 
what intellect he 
should overturn the tree, and instead of green 


has; alas, this is as if you 
boughs, leaves and fruits, show us ugly, taloned 
roots turned up into the air,—and no growth, 
only death and misery going on.—From Carlyle’s 
Essay, “The Hero as Man of Letters.” 





HOW THE FARMER CAN MOVE NEAR TOWN 
AND TAKE HIS FARM WITH HIM. 


Here is avery little item with @ very big moral 
that we are printing for the especial benefit of 
those farmers who are disposed to oppose higher 
taxes for road building; it is from the Greens- 
boro Reeord of last week: 

“The first fruits of Guilford’s good roads bond 
issue being 


are garnered by the real estate 


agents. Several deals involving farm property 
which had ‘hung fire’ for some time have been 
elosed since the election last Tuesday. There is 
bound to be an inereased demand for Guilford 
real the new conditions, and the 
whole county will profit thereby.” , 

The reason for this advance in price is not 
All over the world it is true that 
nearer land is to 


estate under 


far to seck. 
the 


school, the more valuable is its product, the high- 


market and ehureh and 


er is its price. But nowadays nearness is more 
a matter of hours and minutes than of miles and 
furlongs. 
reach cheaply and quickly; you are far from it 


You are near any place which you can 


if transportation or communication is slow and 
Practically there are thou- 
sands of homes within a hundred miles of Ra- 
leigh that are further from the capital of the 
State than it is from New York. 

This is why railroad building has caused an 
the 


many farmers, being many miles from town, are 


costly. therefore, 


emigration from country. This is why so 
selling out and buying land at a much higher 
price near town. 


the Move 


nearer town, to be sure, but instead of selling or 


3ut this is wrong way to move. 

This is not 
On 
trary, it is exactly what these Guilford County 
For if 


roads so that you can travel to market or church 


renting your farm, take it with you. 


so hard a task as you may think. the con- 


farmers have done. you improve your 


or school twice as fast as you ean travel over 


your present bad roads, and carry twice as heavy 
a load as you can now carry, then you simply 
half the 


have only half as far to go; 


move present distance to town; 
in value just as if it had been pieked up and ear- 
half the 


nearness to the 


benefits of 


old 


ried way, and you get all 


town without leaving dear 


home or buying higher priced land. 

This is the way—and the only sensible, profit- 
able way—for the farmer to move near town. 
We hope that many farmers in all parts cof the 
State that 


our Guilford farmers have given it. 


will give it the same practical test 





Vou | 


your land increases | 


‘‘COMMUNITY POWER’”’ IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The people of North Carolina are to vote for 
no county, State or National officers this year, 
but 
mean vastly more to the communities concerned 


we are to have a number of elections that 


than any mere changes in the personnel of our 


publie officials would mean—loeal eleetions in 
behalf of better roads, better schools, and better 
dealing with the liquor problem. There is no 
more encouraging indieation of State progress 
than the frequeney with which such elections 


are being held. It indicates that we are coming 
to realize the value of what Dr. Winston ealls 
“community power,” and which he so accurately 
interpreted in his address before the North Caro- 
lina Society in New York last week. 

“There is,” he said, “a New North State rapid- 
ly building upon the foundations of the Old. It 
is a new State, as essentially as Idaho, or Okla- 
Its forees are the old forees, newly or- 
ganized, directed, The New 
North State is no longer a collection of great in- 
dividuals, of Badgers, Gastons, and Mangums, 
but of great communities, of Durham, Charlotte, 
Winston, Iligh Point, and Asheville. The indi- 
vidual is rapidly disappearing as a factor in the 
life of our State. 
est of all modern forces, is building up the New 
North State. It is 
where fifty years ago was impassable rock or 


homa. 


and intensified. 


Community power, the great- 


constructing good roads, 
mud; is levying special local taxes for the sup- 
port of graded schools where fifty years ago the 
mere proposition would have eaused a revolu- 
tion; is maintaining at the public expense free 
rural libraries, where fifty years ago a majority 
Community 
railroads, securing just 


of the population could not read. 
power is constructing 
rates of transportation, and developing resuorces 
of soil, climate and people, which lay dormant 
the 
eron, or a Murphy. 


genius of a Morehead, a Cam- 
To eall these forees to life 
and ripen them to full fruition was needed the 


before rare 


magie power of a whole community, working 
harmoniously together for its own development. 
As the minnie ball is more effective than a hand- 
ful of shot, so the New North State, with its 
compact forees of school distriet and township, 
its special taxes for roads, for schools, for li- 
braries, its coming taxes for water and light and 
transportation, will be more powerful than the 
Old North State with its unwieldly and unorgan- 
ized counties; its individual geniuses and its un- 
developed people.” 





THE HESSIAN FLY PROBLEM. 


An especially valuable paper is that on page 1 
by Entomologist Sherman of our State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which he diseusses the 
nature of the Hessian fly, and the best means of 
combating the pest. It will be remembered, as 
Professor Sherman points out, that he _ briefly 
this 


three wecks ago, but the reports of a more seri- 


diseussed matter in our columns two or 
ous character that have sinee reached us caused 
us to ask for this more comprehensive statement. 
ITere, for example, is an editorial that appeared 
last week in the Newton Enterprise: 

“The problem in which the farmers of Pied- 
mont North Carolina are now most interested, 
is what to do about the Tfessian fly or chinech 
Last 
damaged that 


bue. year’s wheat crop was so. seriously 


did 
money from their wheat as they spent in sowing 
it. This 


general 


farmers not realize as much 
more serious and 
Our State Department 
of Agriculture could in no way do a better ser- 
vice to the farmers of this part of the State than 


to assign some of its best specialists to make a 


the damage is 
last 


vear 


than year. 


study of this inseet and endeavor to discover a 
way to destroy it. Some idea of the money loss 
the wheat farmers are sustaining on account of 
this pest is evidenced by the fact that one roller 
mill in Newton bought of Catawba farmers from 





the crop of 1901, 75,000 bushels of wheat, and 
from the 1902 crop 5,000 bushels. The crop this 
year will be smaller than last year’s. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the fly has got such a start 
here, that wheat farming will have to be aban- 
doned unless some means of destroying the fly 
ean be devised. think that if 
were sown for & few years, the insect would have 
no place for the deposit of the eggs and the 
If no better way of 


Some no wheat 


propagation of the insects. 
battling with the fly ean be suggested, this plan 
will probably be tried, as few farmers will risk 
sowing full crops again. Wheat is an expensive 
crop. 
seed-wheat, the fertilizer and the drilling are all 
The Catawba 


County in every wheat crop by the time the 


The proper preparation of the ground, the 


expensive. money invested in 
wheat is put into the ground is quite consider- 
able. Our farmers are very loath to give up 
their bread erop. They have studied wheat eul- 
ture more thoroughly than any other branch of 
agriculture, and are noted for their suecess in 
the business. But the fly is about to prove too 
much for them. What they will turn their wheat 
fields to, we do not know, but they will probably 
plant cotton, sweet potatoes and oats.” 
Professor. Sherman speaks as one having au- 
thority; the remedies he proposes are simple and 


inexpensive; and we shall be glad if our ex- 


changes in the infested region will reprint his 
bring it to attention of the 


article and thus 


largest possible number of wheat growers. 





THE LAST OF BONER’S POEMS. 


We find in the June number of the Century 
Magazine what is probably the last unpublished 
production of John Henry the gifted 
North Carolina poet whose death a few months 
ago was so widely lamented. The 
titled “Storm,” and we publish it in full here- 
with: 


Boner, 


poem is en- 


T love the dark and stormy day— 

The lashing bough, the broken spray, 
The swirling and incessant rain, 

The pearled and dripping window-pane, 
The clouds so dense that one may know 
For hours and hours it shall be so. 


Click, click upon the shining street 
Go scurrying horses’ nimble feet, 

A lone pedestrian slantwise bent 
Against the drenching element. 

No bird or fowl in tree or sky, 

Torn leaves in tumult drifting by, 
And rolling with a muffled swell 

A slowly tolling funeral bell. 


Where now the throngs on pleasure bent, 
The eager step, the pressed intent? 
They must await the sunlight ray; 
Storm has no path for such as they. 
And faney now her wand may wave: 

I see the rivulet round the grave, 

And with the twilight comes to view 
Night closing in on Waterloo. 





We .thank our Duplin correspondent for his 
note as to the first North Carolina railroad. The 
following item from “North Carolina and _ its 
Resources,” page 218, is, we believe, a correct 
statement of the matter, and will doubtless be 
accepted both by -him and Dr. Alexander: 

“The first line chartered in the State was that 
between Fayetteville and Salisbury, 1833; it was 
surveyed and finally failed for lack of funds. The 
Raleigh and Gaston Railroad was begun in 1836 
and completed in 1840. In the same year the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad was completed 
between the terminals. This road was one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles in length, and was then 
one of the longest roads on the continent: and, 
indeed, longer than any at that date in Europe.” 





“The Man Behind the Plow” was the subject of 
Dr. Walter H. Page’s commencement address at 
the A. We expect 
to publish the gist of the speech in our next is- 
sue. 


& M. College here last week. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


From a practical agricultural standpoint we 
suppose the most important article in this num- 
ber is Professor Sherman’s letter on the Hessian 
fly. We shall be glad to have our readers. take 
up the matter and discuss any other points that 
have not been fully considered. 

Harry 
Farmer, and we hope that his reference will call 


Another insect pest is mentioned by 
out the best means of fighting it also. Harry 
also makes a brief but telling argument in behalf 
of better roads. 

We are very glad to weleome the new poul- 
trvman of our North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Mr. J. S. Jeffrey, as a contributor to our 
eolumns, as we expect him to follow up his first 
Start With Poultry,” with 
Mr. Jeffrey is an ex- 


article, “Making a 
other practical letters. 
perienced and well-equipped poultryman, and 
though he has been in North Carolina only a few 
months, has already made a good impression on 
our people. , 

“A Boy’s Crop of Onions” (page 2) contains 
a helpful hint, not only for our boys, but for 
our older readers as well. Onions are easily 
raised and easily kept, and as they usually com- 
mand good prices, it is strange that larger quan- 
tities are not grown in this State. 

Our Easy Science Study this week deals with 
the bee 
in all the insect 


and there is nothing more interesting 
rate, reading 





world. At any 


Maurice Macterlinek’s book, “The Life of a 
Bee,” has brought us to this conclusion. We 


hope that none of our readers will pass over an 
opportunity to read this remarkable work. 

Out in the Corn Belt 
Three “I” States: Towa, Indiana and Illinois 
the farmers and agricultural scientists are doing 


especially in the great 








some valuable and surprising work in the matter 
of ecorn-breeding. Professor Shamel’s statement 
on page 3 will give an idea of its progress and 
possibilities. 

The trucking industry—and_ especially the 
strawberry branch—is becoming of such great im- 
portance in Eastern Carolina that we should lke 
to have a mueh larger number of articles on 
trucking problems—such, for example, as_ that 
on “Profitable Strawberries” on page 3. 

We are sorry that there’s no Social Chat for 
our IIome Circle page; if you are sorry, send us 
a letter. Now that 
Aunt Jennie hopes that her friends will find time 


commencements are over, 
to write. The eynic’s alphabet (page 6) is very 
definitions of a bore, a 
The “List of 
Ameriean Fiction” would be hard to improve on. 
And the article on “The Home Speech” deserves 
the attention of both parents and young people. 


bright—especially — his 


fool; an idiot, and a quibbler. 


In our Correspondence Department, Dr. Alex- 
ander continues his interesting series of remi- 
niseent articles, and Superintendent Boddie 
gives an account of the forward movement in 
edueation in Franklin County. 

Lastly, we believe that our little folks will be 
pleased with Stevenson’s rhyme, “His Shadow,” 
on page 14. 





The Chronicle is the name of Charlotte’s new 
evening daily published by the Observer Com- 
pany. We have seen only one number, but with 


re A 


city editor, it could not be otherwise than bright. 


Banks As editor and W. T. Underwood as 


But the Chronicle managers have foemen worthy 
of their steel in the News foree—W. C. Dowd, 
publisher; Dr. A. J. MeKelway, editor, Robt. W. 
Vincent, city editor. We hope that Charlotte is 
large enough to support both 
shouldn’t like to see either fail. 


papers, for we 





We again remind our readers that each county 


is entitled to six more rural school libraries un- 
der the provisions of the aet of 19038. We ob- 
serve that Forsyth County has already applied 
for her full quota under the new appropriation. 


More Epigrams from Emerson. 
Go with mean people, and you think life is 
Then read Plutarch, and the world is a 
proud place, peopled with men of positive qual- 


mean. 


ity, with heroes and demigods standing around 
us, who will not let us sleep. (Books.) 

It makes a great difference to the foree of 
any sentence, whether there be a man behind it, 
(Representative Men.) 

The seeret of genius is to suffer no fiction to 


or no. 


exist for us; to realize all that we know; in the 
high refinement of modern life, in arts, in sci- 
ences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, 
reality, and a purpose; and first, last, midst, and 


without end, to honor every truth by use. (Rep- 
resentative Men.) 
There is no luck in literary reputation. They 


who make up the final verdict upon every book 
are not the partial and noisy readers of the hour 
when it appears; but a court as of angels, a pub- 
lie not to be bribed, not to be entreated, and not 
to be overawed, decides upon every man’s title 
to fame. Only those books come down which 
(Spiritual Laws.) 

Life is not so short but that there is always 
(Social Aims.) 
Every act of the man inseribes itself in the 


deserve to last. 
time enough for courtesy. 
memories of his fellows, and in his own man- 


(Representative Men.) 
Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 


ers and face. 


around every circle another can be drawn; that 
there is no end in nature, but every end is a 
beginning; that there is always another dawn ris- 
en on mid-noon, and under every deep a lower 
(Cireles.) 


Nature paints the best part of the picture; 


deep opens. 
zarves the best part of the statue; builds the 
best part of the house; and speaks the best part 
(Art.) 


And what is Originality ? 


of the oration. 
It is being, being 
one’s self, and reporting accurately what we see 
and are. Genius is, in the first instanee, sensi- 
bility, the capacity of receiving just impressions 
from the external world, and the power of co- 
ordinating these after the laws of thought. 
(Quotation and Originality.) 

The less government we have, the better 





the 
The 


antidote to this abuse of formal government is 


fewer laws, and the less eonfided power. 
the influence of private character, the growth of 
the Individual. (Polities.) 

A friend may well be reckoned the master- 


piece of nature. (Friendship.) 





Dr. Charles E. Taylor on the Race Problem. 
“Three facts may, I believe, be regarded as cer- 
First: That white and black people, both 
in inereasing numbers, are going to remain and 
State. that 
these 
and, that this may be the ease, there will 


tain. 
live together in_ this Seeond, 
there will be no intermarriage between 
races, 
be no social equality. Third, that for his own 
good and ours the blaek man will henceforth be 
eliminated as a potent factor from the political 
life of the State. 
tled. 


“Can we, under these conditions, live side by 


These things are finally set- 


side and tread together the paths of peace, 


friendliness and prosperity? I believe it to be 
possible. The practical answer must be given 
by the edueated white men of the South. They, 


ultimately, are the shapers of publie opinion. 
Ilitherto we have been embarassed by eriticism 


and interferenee, sometimes friendly, sometimes 





impertinent, from beyond our borders. These 


later months have witnessed a marvelous and 


And 


responsibility. 


hampered, to set our own house in order. 


this facet imposes tremendous 
Conscience, as well as expedieney and tact, must 
be summoned into the eouncil as we face the fu- 
ture, 


“The educated men of our State, in proportion 





happy change in this sentiment. We are now, | 


for the first time, at lberty, eomparatively un- | 


as they recognize essential manhood and endow- 
ments of personality in the negro; in proportion 
as they mete out even-handed justice and frown 
upon unwarranted infliction of penalties; in 
proportion as they, being stronger and wiser and 
rulers by the grace of God, render loving service 
to a weak and ignorant people and deny oppor- 
tunity to none, they—the educated white men— 
will make this State a veritable garden of plenty 
and peace for the people of both races. If 
these fail to lift and earry this burden in the 
fear of God, woe unto our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.”—From the Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress of Dr. C. E. Taylor, Wake Forest College, 
May 27, 1903. 





Emerson’s Intellectual Independence. 


“Meek young men,” he said in that great era- 
tion before the Phi Beta Kappa _ Society at 
Cambridge in 1837 which Dr. Holmes called our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence— 
“meek young men grow up in libraries believing 
it their duty to accept the views which Cicero, 
which Locke, which Bacon, have given; forgetful 
that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young 
men in libraries when they wrote these books.” 
I suppose that all the accumulated sentences ever 
spoken before in America had not done so much 
to induce young students to think for themselves 
as that one sentence. To me, I know, the whole 
college library became a servant, not a master, 
from that moment.—Col. T. W. Higginson, in 
New York Outlook. 





Four Discreditable Truths About North Carolina. 


North Carolina has 48 counties in which there 
are more than 20 white voters out of every 100 
who are illiterate; that is, who cannot read and 
write. 

There are 217 counties in the United States 
in which there are more than 20 white illiterate 
voters out of every 100. North Carolina has 
43 of these counties. 

More than 28 people out of every 100 in North 
Carolina old eannot read and 
write! The census of 1900 prints. this fact 
about North Carolina. It is a part of the com- 
mon knowledge of mankind. 
cealed. . 

More than 19 out of every 100 white people 
in North Carolina over ten years old cannot read 
and write. There is only one other State that 
has as many illiterate white people as North 
Carolina.—Southern Education. 


over ten years 


It cannot be con- 





There is not in all the world a more ignoble 
characier than the mere money-getting American, 
insensible to every duty, regardless of every prin- 
ciple, bent only on amassing a fortune, and put- 
ting his fortune only to the basest uses—whether 
these uses be to speculate in stocks and wreck 
railroads himself, or to allow his son to lead a 
life of foolish and expensive idleness and gross 
debauchery, or to purchase some scoundrel of 
high social position, foreign or native, for his 
daughter. 
ous if he oceasionally does some deed like found- 


Sueh a man is only the more danger- 


ing a college or endowing a chureh, which makes 
those good people who are also foolish forget his 
real iniauity.—Theodore Roosevelt in “American 


Ideals.” 





Unfortunately, there are people among us who 
would like to see the school system erippled or de- 
These 


every man 


altogether. 
that should edueate his own 
children; that the publie school should be a school 
for the poor only. 


stroyed people believe and 


teach 


It is folly to trv to convert 
these people. They are too old and life is too 
short. Besides, they will soon be forgotten as 
they lie asleep in the merciful oblivion of some 
lonely eemetery: nor will the shroud that wraps 
them in eternal forgetfulness contain a hiding- 
place for a single dollar that in life their bony 


tingers clutehed from a soul-hungry child.—Supt. 


|G R. Glenn, of Georgia. 
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Prof. Pearson on the Audubon Bill. 
Prof. T. Gilbert 
sponse to a letter of inquiry as to 
the of the “Audubon 
Bill.” writes the editor of the Ashe- 
date 


Pearson in re- 


advantages 


boro Courier under recent as 
follows: 

“First, valuable and in- 
the State 
‘three-fifths of 


and 


the 


sect-eating 


song 
which 
the 


birds ot 
number about 
three 
found within its borders are 


ed by 


should rejoice of 


hundred fourteen species 


protect- 


law, and no class of people 


this more than the 


is a faet well known 


farmers, for it 
to any observant person that the 
average wild bird does far greater 


good by destroying insects and their 
larvae than it does harm in any way. 
Second, provision is made for the ap- 
wardens whose 
that the laws of 
the State are enforced and particular 
to that law 

flagrantly 
violated regarding the shipping of 
birds out of the State. Third, 
considerable good which in my 


pointing of game 


business it is to see 


attention will be given 
which is so often and 


and a 
very 


opinion is sure to result, is that 
Northern sportsmen now have some 


assurance that there will be a sincere 
effort 
will come in greater numbers to our 
State the 
partridges. It is the custom in many 
land for 


this purpose, thus paying the farmer 


to enforce the game laws and 


for purpose of shooting 


sections to lease farmers’ 
a good price for shooting privileges, 


and in practice doing the farmers’ 


birds very little harm and doing the 
farmer’s pocket-books much good. A 
distinctive gain for the people of the 
State will be the 
law does 


result. The new 
not interfere with the ex- 
isting game laws in in 
North Carolina. The spirit and sole 
Audubon Bill bestdes 
protecting the insect-eating birds are 
to the 
such county laws as may exist or may 
hereafter be enacted of a like nature, 
and the popularity of the 
peatedly being demonstrated as peo- 
ple become acquainted with its ob- 
jects and merits. Letters with ap- 
plication for membership to the So- 
ciety You have 
probably noticed that the Charlotte 
Observer, the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, and The Progressive Farmer. 
the latter 
strong 


any county 


objects of the 


enforce county game laws, 


law is re- 


are received daily. 


particularly, have been 
for this measure, 
and I have yet to find the first per- 
son 


advoeates 


who, clearly understanding the 


meaning of the act, does not consider 


the law a good one.” 





The R. F. D. 
The of the United 


States has been exceedingly wise in 


Government 


its policy of inereasing and improv- 
ing the facilities for delivering mail 
in the rural districts. The Rural 
Free Delivery, which some of us 
thought a great humbug when it was 
first 


announced to be a 


wonderful blessing to many a neigh- 


is proving 


borhood and affording people remote 
from the centres of thought and life 
advantages which were never dream- 


ed of a few years ago. Daily pa- 
pers are now going into many a 
home which heretofore had a hard 





time getting a paper once a week, 
and the back country 
learning of the 
world than others who live in cities 


children in 
distriets are more 


and who enjoy all the opportunities 


of metropolitan life. For country 
people read. They have time and 
inclination for it. They are not so 
absorbed with trifles that take the 
time and attention of our youth in 
towns, who see and hear so much, 
but read and reflect so little. It is 


sending into the dark places a 


stream of light that is going to tell 
We 


get our big men from these country 


mightily in the years to come. 


places anyhow. They are not found, 


as a rule, in our towns and cities, 
and the R. F. D.. will find them 
quickly and stir them to action. 


The 


viding 


Government is wise in thus pro- 
finding and 
to its service these strong 

learned 
“critters” 
on the farm, the sooner and the easi- 
er learn to control the more stub- 
born elements in public life—Char- 
ity and Children. 


the means for 
bringing 
who, 


country boys having 


how to manage stubborn 





The Telephone Monopoly. 


The absorption of the independent 
telephone exchanges by the Bell Com- 
@any goes quietly but steadily on. 
Some months ago the Bell Company 
swallowed half a dozen small lines 
in South Carolina at one gulp, and 
now the Greenville papers tell us 
that the exchange there has gone 
the same way. The purchase price 
is said to have been $75,000.—Ashe- 
ville Citizen 

The absorption will go on until the 

3ell gets possession of all the ’phone 
lines and is in entire control of the 


situation. Then, the telephone hay- 
ing become a necessity, all of us 


will pay whatever rates the Bell peo- 
ple ask and accept whatever service 
they choose to give us, and if we 
raise any objection they will probably 
ask us what we are going to do about 
it? There will be kicking enough 
after the screws are put on, but the 
kicking will accomplish little then. 
The time to help the matter is now— 
if it can be helped at all.—Statesville 
Landmark. + 





Nature has her own remedies for 
the ills to which flesh is heir, and it 
is our province to search them out. 
Could we ask her, I believe she would 
tell us that pure air, healthful food, 
absence from worry and laughter are 
her favorite remedies, or preventives, 
which amount to the same thing. 
We do not laugh enough. Good, 
hearty laughter is often of more 
value than twenty doses of medicine. 
—Ella Bartlett Simmons. 


WORST OF ALL EXPERIENCES. 





Can anything be worse than to 
feel that every minute will be your 
last? Such was the experience of 


Mrs. 8. H. Newson, of Decatur, Ala.: 
“For three years,” she writes, “I en- 
dured insufferable pain from indiges- 


tion, stomach and bowel trouble. 
Death seemed inevitable when doe- 
tors and all remedies failed. At 


length I was induced to try Electrie 
Bitters, and the result was mirac- 
ulous. I improved at onec, and now 
Vm completely recovered.” For Liv- 
er, Widney, Stomach and Bowel 
troubles Electrie Bitters is the only 
medicine. Only 50 cents. It’s guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘*‘ Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,”’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota= 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 











| Slectric Wheel Co, 


UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begins June 
Io, to continue three months. 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent lawyers. 
For Catalogue, address . . . 


Jas. C. MacRae, Dean, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
| wagon, and this is the longest 

lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 


Box 935 Quincy, Ilia. 





















THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Cotton Planter 


THE COL Combination 


PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do /} 
the work. 


ar 
Bi 
\\ 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 













We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 











The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL +> FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 









State. 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, - - - = 


PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Destructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 
ALL, LOSSES PAID PROMPTLY. - - 









O. L. JOYNER, Pres., 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


E. A, TAYLOR, Sec’y., 


RALEIGH, North Carolina, 
hae DEER Sr CM te nan eee 











Has paid many losses in 


For furtber particulars, 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE 


Capt. 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, 


; RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Curnow 


THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP  ¢ 
Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


the past ten years. 
complete satisfaction 5m. in every loss. 
justments are promptly made by men of your 
are made according to their findings. 
write or 


Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 





eall on THE 
ASSOCIATION, or 


EK. M. PACE, 





9F ALL KINDS 







Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
In case of ioeses reported, ad- 
own State, and paymenis 
very liberal 

PARK 


Rates v ye eRe AE eA 
REGION MU- 








S| 6)-80 For 
200 Egg 
iNCUBATOR 


‘fect tn construction and 
.ovion. Hatches every fertile 
20% Write for cavaiog to-day 


GEV. &@ STAHL, Quincy in | A 








ai eae ame 
f ge tes ae 
| BSS= 


Page Poultry Fence 
Heaviest pod \atrongest made— temoes ponleey IN and 
stock OU'T ealers don’t keep it. 

PAGE WOV EN V WIRE FENCE i DO. ADRIAN, MICH. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





No. 4 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N.C. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


it was in the last thirty years of 


the 19th century that the idea was 
first impressed upon the people of 
Mecklenburg and the neighboring 


counties, that good roads were a nec- 
essity, that they could be construet- 
ed, and that the time had come when 
afford to do 


Good roads were commenced 


we could not without 
them. 
when the whipping post, the stoeks 
and pillory were forbidden as a pun- 
stealing and other 


ishment for 


crimes of a like nature. Fifty years 
ago our great roads were so bad dur- 
ing the rainy season, that the people 
thought it wise and prudent to build 
plank roads; in 1854 and 1855 a plank 
road was built to Mt. Mourne from 
Charlotte; 


to Lineolnton. 


another was constructed 
They egst very high, 
for the time they lasted. In five years 
wear the road was patched almost the 
took 
their place; but with the beginning 


entire length. Railroads then 
of our new eivilization stone or ma- 
eadamized roads became a necessary 
substitute. 

MACADAMIZED ROADS. 

Our law abiding people were foreed 
to do something with the lawbreak- 
ers; we had no penitentiary to pun- 
ish them in, and our late enemies had 
forbidden the 


stocks and pillory and branding iron; 


the whipping post, 


and it became necessary to improvise 
a “chain gang” and work the streets 
of the town and the publie roads of 
the county. At first some of our peo- 
ple were opposed to this plan, but in 
a few years it was endorsed by all, 
the 

to 


greater vigor by 


authorities 
the 


borrowing money 


and county were 


ureed work with 


prosecute 
and hiring extra labor. The eounty 
now has more than one hundred miles 
completed, and is favorably spoken 
of throughout the United States. On 
these roads two mules ean pull all 
that an ordinary wagon ean hold up. 
From twelve to fifteen miles of road 
are made in a year, the “chain-gang” 
consisting of about seventy-five econ- 
victs. This system pays the county 
well, and at the same time inflicts a 
punishment well suited for the crimes 
of 
making’ isa grand epoch in the march 
of 
vears of the nineteenth century. 


AND OTHER LIGHTS. 


committed. This system road- 


the civilization of the last sixty 


CANDLES 
From the earliest times we read of 
Lamps 


lights being used at night. 


were burned when eivilization had 
made but little advance; but sixty 
vears ago eandles were used, eom- 
monly ealled “tallow dips.” Almost 
every family at that time was well 
provided with pine knots, or “fat 
pine,’ which was brought in the 


house every night, nicely eut up, or 
the log sawed up about twelve inches 
long, and these short blocks split into 


kindling: 10ECeS, 
ae 


nished a very good light for ordinary | 


purposes; the father could read and | 


ister, the Weekly Union, edited by 
Richie, or the National Intelligencer, 
by Gales & Seaton, 
Washineton, D. C. 

also good enough for the mother to 


upblished in 


The light was 


thread 
to 
get their lessons for the next day at 


sew, spin and reel yarn or 


from broaches, and the children 
school. 

The civilization of sixty years ago 
was far behind the present in many 
respects, but it was suited to the age 
in which they lived. 

Lights were a prime necessity in 
every family; and while fire light, or 
the light from rich pine, answered 
most purposes in the winter season, 
in warm weather it was not agreea- 
ble; consequently our good women 
turned their attention to making 
eandles. 


CANDLE MAKING, 


The process is now obsolete. Sixty 
had not 
found a place in North Carolina. But 


years ago eandle moulds 
were used un- 
“tallow dip.” A 


qauntity of tallow was melted in a 


nevertheless eandles 


der the mame of 


large mouthed pot, or large kettle, 
and from ten to thirty wicks plaeed 
on a eane. The housewife would then 
dip them in the melted tallow, and 
hold them up till they quit dripping: 


then hang on a’ seaffold till cold; 
while they were cooling quite a num- 
ber of others could be dipped. Then 


dip them over again, until the ean- 
dles are as large as wanted. From 
twenty-five to thirty dozen are done 
in this way, or enough to last a fam- 
ily for twelve months. This was prae- 
ticed by every one in the fall of the 
year. 

From 1845-50, candle molds, made 
of tin 


would hold from three to thirty-six. 


were in common use; they 
A eane was run through the loop of 
the wick, and the wick ‘knotted at the 
little end of the molds. After the 
tallow beeame cold in the molds, if 
the weather was very eold, the molds 
the blaze, and the 


eandles were drawn out. 


were warmed in 
It was nec- 
essary now to have eandlesticks the 


The 


iron, 


proper size to hold the eandle. 
of 
And a pair of snuf- 


eandle sticks were made 


brass or silver. 
fers was 
dle stick 
reduced to ashes. 


LIGHTS IN WAR TIMES. 


laid by the side of each ean- 
to trim each wiek as it was 


In 1855-1866, kerosene first 
brought into our markets, and sold 


It 


was 
for seventy-five cents per gallon. 


eral use. The War setween the 





These pieces fur- | 


re-read the paper—the Raleigh Reg- 


no improvement in lights for several 


vears. The soldiers often 


of a cotton string as big as a goose 
quill, dipped in a mixture of bees- 
rosin and tallow, stretched on 
till it Probably 


it would be twenty vards long; then 


wax, 
Lad 


chairs would dry. 


roll it around a eorn cob, and let one 





end stand up. This made a very good 
light. 


on 28 


T have seen soldiers use them 


train of ears, where it was the 


I have seen 


at bat 


only light on the train. 
eapital operations performed 


tlefield hospitals by only one tallow 


eandle. This did not make the light 


was too high-priced to come into gen- | 
States now came on, and there was | 


had a} 


“wick” for a candle, or torch, made |! 





we desired, but we were able to save 
some who would have succumbed if 
left till morning. Gas was used in 


the larger towns, but not in the 
country. Kerosene was. generally 


used in the last third of the century 
in And for the last fifteen 
| years electricity was the great light 
used in towns and places of much 
wealth. 


towns. 


There has been wonderful 
improvement in lights in the last 
sixty years. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 





Mr. Peter Twitty, of Heath 
Springs, one of the best farmers in 
the State, sold here to-day to a mer- 
chant over 500 pounds of home- 
raised hams and shoulders, some of 
the hams weighing as much as forty 
pounds. He also sold a considerable 
lot of his meat in Heath Springs this 
morning. He sold several hundred 
pounds some weeks ago, and has 
more yet to market. Mr. Twitty fat- 
tens his hogs in the fall of the year 
on an especially fine variety of sweet 
for the purpose, which gives the 
meat a_ peculiarly pleasant, sweet 
flavor. Mr. Twitty’s meat, in conse- 
quence, has quite a reputation, and 
always commands the best prices. 
His potatoes are also eagerly sought 
after, and although he has sold sev- 
eral hundred bushels of them this 
spring he has not been able to sup- 
ply the demands.—Laneaster Enter- 
prise. 








potatoes, raising hundreds of bushels | 





A young Spaniard was sent as am- 
bassador to the pope. The supreme 
pontiff frowned on him, and asked, 
“Does the king of Spain lack men, 
that_he sends a_ beardless boy?” 
“Sire,” replied the ambassador, “if 
the king had supposed his ambassa- 
dor would be reecived for his beard, 
he would have sent a goat.” 





STARTLING EVIDENCE. 

Fresh testimony in great quantity 
is constantly coming in, declaring 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds to be 
unequaled. A recent expression from 
T. J. MeFarland, Bentorville, Va., 
serves as example. He writes: “I 
had Bronchitis for three years and 
doctored all the time without being 
benefited. Then I began taking Dr. 
King’s New Discovery, and a few 


bottles wholly cured me.” Equally 
effective in curing all Lung and 


Throat troubles, Consumption, Pneu- 
monia and Grip. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free, regu- 
lar sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 





@NE CENT APIECE 


is not much fora hay press, butin the 
five years that the 


Sag CY 











a 


RED RIPPER #a2y Press 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask forit. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Ceorgia. 














IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 





Vital Statistics Show an Alarming In- 
crease in an Already Prevailing 
Disease—Are Any Exempt? 


At no time in the history of dis- 
ease has there been such an alarming 
increase in the number of cases of 
any particular malady as in that of 
kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this 
country. 

To-day we see a relative, a friend 
or an aequaintanee apparently well, 
and in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
tvpe of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vaneed into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read so many sudden 
deaths of prominent business and 
professional men, physicians and oth- 
ers. 
leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each 
individual ean, by a little preeaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney trou- 
ble, or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. 
Many precious lives might have been, 
and many more ean yet be saved, 
by paying attention to the kidneys. 








sProgressive Farmer to benefit its 
‘iad ES : 
readers at every opportunity and 
therefore we advise all who have any 
symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
hle to write to-day to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y.. for a free 


sample bottle of Swamp-Root, the | 


eclebrated speeifie which is having 
such a great demand and remarkable 


| suceess in the cure of the most dis- | 


tressinge kidney and bladder troubles. 
With the sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root will also be sent free a pamph- 
let and treatise of valuable informa- 
tien, 

Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
member the name, Samp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 


dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 


i bottle. 


They have neglected to stop the | 


Tt is the mission of the Raleigh | 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
eopy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE 





from anxiety over 
wash eax are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 


Washer. We mauufac- 
ture three styles of 
wahhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
Write for catalogue and prices, Our 





time, 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 
LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS IN 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Correspondence That Explains Itself. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

You will please give me space to 
ask a few questions. I see in 
paper, issue of April 14th, an article 
on page 5, headed about 


your 


this way: 
“Some Gratifying Edueational News. 
In Franklin County Six White 
Schools in One Township Were Con- 
solidated Into One.” 


I would like to know if these 
schools are what we eall free schools. 
Are these schools in town or in the 


country? And how much territory 
do these districts cover? 

The people in our section of coun- 
try are not able to pay board or fur- 
nish conveyances to ride to school. 
I am in favor of education, and have 
worked to the interest of education 
ever since the war and without one 
cent of pay. 

Yours truly, 
DANIEL 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 


KORNEGAY. 


Clarence H. Poe, Esq., Editor, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:—Superintendent Joyner 


has sent me your letter with the re- 
quest that I answer Mr. Kornegay’s 
questions. I shall give you the state- 
ment of facts in the ease. 

Sometime ago, I wrote Mr. Joyner 
what our Board of Education did in 
one day in the consolidation matter. 
On that day, the Board united three 
sehools near Ingleside into a new 
school district which contains about 
twenty-five square miles of territory 
—five miles square. The citizens of 
the community subseribed half and 
the County Board duplicated the 
amount and authorized the construe- 
tion of $800 building, 
which building will be ready for use 
in September. It is a rural 
munity—no village, except a 
office and country store. In the 
township, Sandy Creek, at Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church, the citizens  peti- 
tioned that the County Board of Ed- 
ueation duplicate the three hundred 
dollars they had in hand so that they 
might build a six dollar 
house and unite three schools, which 
the Board gladly did. The district 
is not so large as the Ingleside, but 


an school 
eom- 
post 


Same 


hundred 


contains about sixteen square miles 
of territory. All of these are what 
are known as free schools and are 
The re- 
port of the matter as given out by 
Superintendent Joyner and published 
in the State papers the 
schools “consolidated into one” 
which should have been “eonsolidated 


into two.” The News and Observer 
the 


not in village communities. 


made $1x 


contained a 
next day. 
During the present 


correct statement 

school year, 
the white public school property of 
Franklin County has ' inereased in 
valuation over two hundred per cen- 
tum. Six buildings, average cost 
$700, have been fitted for use; two 
more under contract, one $800, an- 
other $600, and two more that will 
be contracted for, doubtless, by the 
All 


time this reaches your readers. 








of these buildings will be ready for 
use by October, and will represent 
over seven thousand dollars, half of 
which has been contributed by eiti- 
zens of their respective communities. 
Twenty small schools go to make up 
The ecast- 
ern half of the county is well fitted 
with handsome buildings, 
oughly aroused on the subject of pub- 
lie 


sometime 


these ten large districts. 


and _ thor- 
Professor Carlyle said 
that 
favorable 
in the State. 


schools. 


our conditions 


were as here as he knew 
Very truly yours, 
WM. W. BODDIE. 
Superintendent Franklin County 
Board of 


NG; 


Edueation, Louisburg, 





Lecturer Cates in Granville County. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It gives me pleasure to report that 
my late visit to Granville County was 
another victory for the Farmers’ Al- 
lianee. As a result Enon sub has a 
membership of nineteen of the very 
best and most prosperous farmers 
in that community, and Providence 
has a sub of thirteen, equal to the 
best. We Culbreth, 
and Stem, and all agreed that the 
farmers needed organization, and had 


it not 


visited Berea, 


been for the extreme dry 
weather our suecess would have been 
much greater than it was. 

IIowever, Granville County has 
five sub Alliances, and is ready for 
the There 


ought to be a week or two of work 


county organization. 
in the southern part of the county, 
and set some day and meet in Ox- 
ford and have Bro. T. B. Parker to 
go down and make one of his big 
speeches and organize the county. 
This must be done in time for Gran- 
ville to be represented at the State 
meeting. 
We never 


whole-souled 


met a kinder or more 
people than Granville 
people. Walter TIobgood, at Enon, 
J. Murray, at Berea, M. Blalock, at 
Culbreth, B. Brown, at Stem, and J. 
W. Allen, at 
home we visited has our profoundest 
thanks, most especially the ladies of 
And then there’s 
near 


Providenee, whose 


these good homes. 
Joe 


about 


Clements, 
feet 
weighs about 


Enon; Joe is 


five ten inches high, 
150 pounds, has fair 
skin and blue eyes, and is good look- 
ing; has a nice home and farm, and 
is single. But from observation made 
Cupid has already spread his net,and 
Joe is about 
Well, we wish him good luck. 


did not DD, N. 


County Organizer, on 


to become a eaptive. 
We 
Hunt, the 
of 
sickness in his family, but he has our 
sympathy, and we hope all are well 
with now, and that he will continue 
to do some field work. 


meet Bro. 


acconnt 


Sincerely, 
H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 

Living at an out of the way place, 
remote from civilization, a family 
is often driven to desperation in ease 
of accident, resulting in Burns, Cuts, 
Wounds,.Uleers, ete. Lay in a sup- 
It’s 
Twenty-five cents 


ply of Buecklen’s Arnica Salve. 
the best on earth. 
at all druggists. 








The First North Carolina Railroad. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

In Dr. Alexander’s letter in The 
Farmer of the 19th inst., he says that 
sixty years ago there was not a rail- 
North Now, I 
that The 
Wilmington Railroad 


road in Carolina. 


wish corrected. 


Weldon 


was in operation, I think, as far 


assertion 
and 
as 
Goldsboro at least sixty-three years 
ago. fis statement may mislead the 
young readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. I rode on the cars before 
I was 20 years old. I am now in my 
YOAKEY. 


83rd year. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Cantaloupe Rates Reduced. 
The advance of 110 per 
cent in express rates on cantaloupes 


recent 


has been materially reduced by the 
The this 
season will be 47 cents per crate to 


express companies. rates 


Washington and Baltimore, 52 to 
Philadelphia, 55 to New York and 
80 cents to Boston and other New 


England points. 

This reduction of rates will be ap- 
preciated by the growers who are 
badly discouraged by an unusually 
poor stand and many whom are still 
planting.—Duplin Journal. 





Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale. Mill, Corn Mill, Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN MCMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 





Do you wish to put 
A Country School—porr sr Spit 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address, 
MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 








CAUSTIC BALSAM ALL WHAT 
IT IS REPRESENTED TO BE. 
Pensacola, Fla., Jan. 20, 1903. 


The Lawrenee-Williams Co., 
land, Ohio: 

L have tried the Gombault’s Caus- 
tie Balsam and found everything 
just as represented. Please send me 
price list. and I will see if I ean do 
your company good in this 
part.—K. S. Iicks. 


THE 
LITERARY 
DICEST "i: 


Perlodicals 
in one.’ 
An illustrated weekly magazine with in- 
teresting information adequately cover- 
ering all the chief subjects of human in- 
terest, as selected, translated, and di- 
gested from the world’s choicest periodi- 


cal literature. 
WHY 


Should you became one of its regular 
readers? 


BECAUSE when your time is precious 
uu it enables you to make the 
most of every reading moment, provid- 
ing you with the cream of 1,000 valuable 
periodicals. 


BECAUSE it selects, translates, di- 
quamuncmene EStS, Or reprints the best 
literature to be found In the numberless 
periodicals printed in all lands, giving its 
subscribers the benefit of expert editorial 
skill and discrimination. 


BECAUSE it enables you to greatly 
ooo Cconomize your expendi- 
tures for periodicals, making it possible 
to get the best in a greater number than 
you couid ever subscribe for—this fora 
Single sabscription. 

BECAUSE regular readers of THE Lit- 
ina BeRARY DIGEST become 
versatile on all sides of topics of current 
interest and discussion in politics, science, 
literature, art, religion, etc. 


THE 
LITERARY 
DIGES $3.00 a Year. 


Single Copies, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO, New York 


Cleve- 


some 








10 Cents. 














There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 


ing outfit a farmer can buy. 


safety appliance, 


ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected pro: 
Grain Separators and Threshing Engines, its 

The C 
sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and two inj 


etof the pioneer mannfacturers of 

st durable and cheapest threshe 
Threshing Engines, made in 
rs. Provided with every approved 


Jelebrated Aju 


Farquhar Separators have every advan- 


tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, sit 


durability. 
styles and sizes. 


Every part thoroughly tested. Ma 
Send for free catalogue of Engines, 


Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 








A. B. Farquhar Go., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 








Every Farmer i North Cavabin 


| SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





f 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is 


now 


on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 


scription. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 inonths 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, © 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Oxford Seminary Commencement 
Exercises. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
These 


Sunday 


were inagurated on last 


morning in the Baptist 
church by a sermon from Rey. R. C. 
Beaman, pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Durham. This was a ser- 
mon of extraordinary power, com- 
pass and beauty; and the people of 
Oxford are yet talking of it. His 
general subject was “Woman’s King- 
dom,” taken from the words sent to 
Queen Esther by Mordeeai: “Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to 
the Kingdom for such a time as 
this.” 

sermon. 


This was the baccalaureate 


At night the sermon before the 
Maggie Nutt Missionary Society was 
preached by Rey. C. J. Thompson, 
This 


ciety, named in honor of the late 


of Durham. Missionary So- 
Mrs. Maggie Nutt Herring, the wife 
of Rev. D. W. Herring, of China, 
and a graduate of the Seminary, 
has been of great power in develop- 
ing the spiritual life of the school, 
and has sent to the foreign field 
four devoted women. The minister 
chose as his subjeet the relation of 
home missions to the evangelization 
of the world, and preached an elo- 
quent, strong and pleasing sermon. 
Both these ministers were greeted 
by overwhelmning audiences, the 
Presbyterian and Methodist pastors 
having suspended their serviees in 
honor of the oceasion. 

Monday dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, 
weather. 


giving ideal commencement 
At an early hour the large 
chapel of the Seminary was filled to 
its utmost capacity by school girls, 
visitors from abroad, people of the 
surrounding country and the town, 
eager to witness the graduating ex- 
ercises, When nine sweet girls took 
their diplomas. 

Then came the address of his Ex- 
celleney, Governor Ayeoek; who 
spoke on education with his aceus- 
This 
State has not produced a more elo- 
Ile is dead 
in earnest in his advoeaey of eduea- 
At the con- 
clusion of his address many of the 


tomed foree and _ efficiency. 


quent speaker than he. 
tion for all the people. 


audience greeted, and all the school 
girls were presented to him. 
President Ilobgood’s report was 
most encouraging—well nigh  per- 
fect health of the student body; 
faithful work on the part of teachers 
and pupils; an enrollment of 94 
boarding students, an inerease of 15 
per cent over that of last year. This 
increase necessitated enlarging the 
accommodation. A complete sys- 
tem of water-works with sewerage 
Was installed. VISITOR. 








must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 

















NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JUNE 7. 





Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. 
(Acts 27: 33-44.) 

Golden Text: Then they ery unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their distress- 
es. (Psalms 107: 28.) 

After Paul had made his address 
before 
expressed by the latter was that, 
“this man might have been set at 
liberty if he had not appealed unto 
Caesar.” Since the appeal had been 
made, however, it could not now be 


King Agrippa, the opinion 


withdrawn. 

From Caesarea to Fairhavens.— 
made to 
Caesar, it was necessary that Paul 
should be earried to Rome, there to 
have his case heard before the im- 
perial caurt. He was 
placed on board a ship of Adramyt- 
tium, that he might begin the jour- 
ney to Rome. 
ably on its return 


The appeal having been 


therefore 


This ship was prob- 
voyage from 
Caesarea. 

With Paul went Luke and Aris- 
tarchus, who were old and tried 
friends. Paul himself, with a num- 
ber of other prisoners, was placed in 
eare of a centurion named Julius, 
who had under his command a de- 
tachment of the Augustan band. 

At Myra, a seaport of Lycia, Paul 
and his party were transferred from 
the ship in which they had left Cae- 
sarea to another and much larger 
This latter craft was a ship 
of Alexandria, and was now bound 
for Rome with a cargo of wheat. 

After they had entered the new 
ship, the v8yage was 


vessel. 


necessarily 
slow, for the prevailing winds at 
this season were from the west, and 
therefore against their course, which 
was southwesterly. At last they 
reached Fairhavens, a small bay on 
the south of Crete. 

A Warning Unheeded.—At this 
point in their voyage Paul lifted 
With a di- 
vinely given prescience, he saw that 
disaster awaited the ship should the 
attempt be made to go further until 


up a note of warning. 


the springtime should have come. 
But, in spite of this warning, it was 
decided to push on and endeavor 
to make the more commodious port 
of Phenice. 

Near a Watery Grave.—The ac- 
eount which is given in the Acts of 
the storm which befell the ship in 
which Paul and his fellow-travelers 
were journeying is wonderfully viv- 
id, and every detail recorded has 
been verified by the experience of 
other travelers, who have earefully 
observed all the phenomena connect- 
ed with storms in that vicinity. How 
near to death the members of that 
ship’s company felt themselves to 
be is told in the words of the author 
of the Books of Acts, who writes: 
“And when neither sun nor stars in 





many days appeared, and no small 
tempest lay on us, all hope that we 
should be saved was then taken 
away.” 

All Safe on 
tremity is the divine opportunity. 
Now that all human hone was gone, 
Paul, whose advice at Fairhavens 


Land.—Human ex- 





had been neglected, but whose pre- 
dictions had been so abundantly ful- | 
filled in the events of the storm, 
now stood forth, and gave to the 
ship’s company the glad assurance 
which he had received from the an- 
gel of God in a vision by night, that 
not one life should be lost. The 
shin it was true. was doomed, but, 
by rovidential direction, it was so 
guided that when .t ran ashore, 
some saved themselves by swimming, 
some on boards, and some others on 
broken pieces of the ship, so that 
in the end they dll escaped safe to 
land. . 

Two Practical Lessons.—Divine 
warnings may not be neglected with 
impunity. This is a truth strongly 
emphasized by the incident of Paul’s 
shipwreck. The ship and its eargo | 
were a total loss, simply because ! cured. 


est trials. 


those in command refused to heed 
Paul’s inspired admonitions. 

Divine visions come to cheer God’s 
servants in the midst of their sever- 
Paul had the eye of faith 
to see the angel of God; and so, in 
times of darkest affliction. we also 
may be drawn nearer to God, if we 
but have the faith to trust in Him 
whatever may befall. 





Nervous 


New 


THAT THROBBING HEADACHE 

Would quickly leave you, if you 
used Dr. King’s 
Thousanc 


They 


Life Pills. 
; of sufferers have proved 
their matchless merit for Sick and 
Headaches. 
pure blood and build up your health. 
Only 25 cents, money back if not 
Sold by all druggists. 























make 








Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


The 
prepare for 
‘“spring sewing’’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


ewing Machine, 





A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA-BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 





TO BNSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


fertilizer. 





Wagon 


Send a list of your wants and prices. 
better freight rates. 


ladies should 
their 


j a 
Reilvoad seaioe at Wholesale Prices. 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-Alliancemen. 


Club orders will secure 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
ete., eto, before prices advance. 












































$16.50 
17.50 
18.50 
17.50 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


His Shadow. 


I have a little shadow that goes in 
and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is 
more than I ean see. 

He is very, very like me from the 
heels up to the head, 

And I see him jump before me when 
I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the 
way he likes to grow, 

Not at all like proper children, which 
is always very slow, 

For he sometimes shoots up taller 
like an Indian rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


One morning very early before the 
sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup, 

But my lazy little shadow, like an 
arrant sleepy head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and 
was fast asleep in bed. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Speak Up, Boys. 
Next to standing erect, and having 
a manly bearing, I like to have a boy 
He 


can never make a good impression if 


speak up when he is spoken to. 


he mumbles or “mouths” his words 
when he is talking to others. Clear 
and distinct enunciation is a valuable 
trait I was 
in the office of the president of a 
great corporation, one day not long 
ago, when he rang his bell for his 
office boy. 


for a boy to possess. 


The boy came in a mom- 
ent, and the gentleman said: 

“Did you take that package over 
to Brown and Smith’s for me?’ 

“Mum-mum.” 

“Did Mr. Brown send any message 
to me?” 

“Mum-mum-mum.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Mum-mum-mum-mum—” 

“Oh, speak up so that I can under- 
stand you!” said the gentleman, a 
little sharply. “I do not know what 
‘mum-mum-mum-mum’ means.” 

It sounded exactly as if the boy 
were saying “mum-mum-mum-mum” 
every time he opened his mouth. 
When he had finally held up his head, 
and spoken intelligibly, and 
had then gone from the room, his 
employer said: 

“T really think that I shall have to 
let that boy go. He mumbles every- 
thing he says so that I ean hardly 
understand I do 
not like to send such a boy with mes- 
I like a boy 
He 
ean do that, and, at the same time, 
be a perfectly modest and respectful 
boy. 


more 


what he means. 


sages to our customers. 
who ean speak up like a man. 


Somehow, I feel rather suspici- 
ous of a boy who hangs his head and 
mumbles everything.” 

I think that a good many people 
have that fecling, although a boy may 
be excessively shy and mumble all 
that he says and at the same time be 
a perfectly honest boy. But he makes 
a very poor impression, and will not 
advance so rapidly as the boy who 
looks one squarely in the face and 
speaks up like a man when he has 
anything to say. 

The voice has much to do with a 
boy’s success in life, and it should 





be well cultivated. There are boys | 
who speak up so that they can be | 
heard a long distance every time they | 
open their mouths, who are even | 


more objectionable than a boy who | 


mumbles. 
a kind of defiant ring in it, is ex- 
tremely unpleasant, and it is sure 
A 


voice with a whine in it is always 


to make a very bad impression. 


An over-loud voice, with | 


erally about the size of the nest. 


irritating, and an insolent tone of | 


voice has told against more than one 
boy when he has been in search of a 
position. The voice that is clear 
and distinet and, at the same time, 
deferential, is the voice that makes 
Don’t mumble, 
don’t “meech,” don’t whine, and don’t 
use an insolent tone when you speak. 

You may think that it is of no 
consequence how a boy speaks, if he 
does his work properly and faith- 
fully, but I am sure that you are 
mistaken. There are other things 
to be taken into account besides do- 
ing one’s work as it ought to be done, 
if a boy hopes to get on in the world. 
I know a young 
years of age who is very thorough in 
his work, and would long ago have 
been advanced to the position of fore- 
man of the establishment in which he 
works, but for the fact that he is 
boorish in his manners. The manner 
of one’s speech, as well as one’s gen- 
eral bearing, are all considered at 
eertain times, apart from his work. 
So speak up, and acquit yourselves 
like men, boys!—J. L. Harbour, in 
Success. 


the best impression. 


man nearly thirty 








Little Language Slips. 


A teacher in a famous eastern col- 
lege for women has prepared for the 
benefit of the students the following 
list of “words, phrases and expres- 
sions to be avoided:” 

Set a watch upon your lips, and if 
you are accustomed to making these 
“slips” try to substitute the correct 
expression. But don’t be content with 
that alone. 

Learn why the preferred expres- 
sion is correct, and this of itself will 
so fix it in your mind that you will 
soon use it unconsciously: 

“Guess” for ‘ *-or “thins.” 

“Fix” for “arrange” or “prepare.” 

“Ride” for “drive” 


ably. 


; a 
suppose 
interchange- 


“Real” as an adverb, in expressions 
such as “real” good for “really” 
good. 

“Some” or “any” in an adverbial 
sense; for example: “I have studied 
some” for “somewhat;” “I have not 
studied any” for “at all.” 

“Some” ten days for “about” ten 
days. 

Not I know for “ that” 1) 
know. 


Saat? 


“Try” an experiment for “make” | 
an experiment. | 

Singular subjects with contracted 
plural verb; “She | 
don’t skate doesn’t 
skate well.” 

“Expect” for “suspect.” 

“First rate” as an adverb. 

“Right away” for “immediately.” 

“Party” for “person.” 

“Promise” for “assure.” 

“Posted” for “informed.” 


for example: 
well” for “she 


Just “as soon,” for just “as lief.”— RUPTUR 


Denever Post. 








THE HUMMING-BIRD. 





Where to Find Its Nest, and How It 
Feeds Its Young. 


In St. Nicholas for October, Henry | 
IIales writes of the ruby-throated 


humming-bird. 

The humming-bird builds on the 
upper side of a branch, a branch gen- 
The 
nest is beautifully felted with fine 
white vegetable down and studded on 
the 


minute specks 


and 
the 


lichens 
like 


fine 
of 


outside with 
bark 
branch itself. 

They do not scem to retire to se- 
cluded places to build; they are as 
eccentric in their choice of a nesting- 
place as in their nature and habits. 
Some 
the gardens or vines they visit; but 
that A few 
magie vibrations of the wings, and 


suppose their nests are near 


is not often the ease. 
they are far away in a few seconds. 
The last nest I 


outer end of a branch of silver pop- 


found was on the 


lar that hung over a publie road; ev- 
ery carriage-top that passed under it 
was within a few fect of the nest— 
the last place in the world where I 
should have expeeted to find sueh a 
nest. I should not have seen it ex- 
cept that I was aecidentally looking 
up into the tree, and I saw, protrud- 
the the 
happened just 


ing over the side of 
bill that 


stir. The nest might have 


nest, 
fine 
to 


long, 
then 
been passed hundreds of times and 
then taken for a small knot unless 
thus betrayed. 

These birds lay but two eggs—tiny 
white The birds 


when first hatched are curious little 


morsels. young 
things, and feed by inserting their 
bills the 


their 


mouths and throats of 
As the food of the 
parents is composed of nectar and 


in 
parents. 


fine insects, it is easily made ready 
for the little ones’ tiny stomachs. 





A good book is the precious life 
blood of a master’s spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.-—Milton. 





Stats or One, Crry or ToLepo, es 
Lucas County. if 

Frank J. Coenry makes oath that ho fs the 
senior pariner of the firm of I’. J. CHENBY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every one. 2 Catarrh that Sannot be 

d by the use of Hatv’s CaTARRH CURE. 

east FRANK J. CHENEY. 

®worn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 

A. W. GLBASON, 


mer 
AL. 
} para * { Yotary Publie. 
Hiall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
Be A014 bv Druesists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





We promptly obtain U.8. and Foreign §, 

« “ee y 2 « 

Send model, sketch or photo of invention } 
i. 


freereport on patentability. For free book, 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICF. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


Pacentsand. T RADE-MARKS | 
} 
« 





CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 


|: opay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
| Maine, 





Fat Field 


makes a fat purse. 
A fertilizer 
sufficient 


without 


Potash 


is not complete. 


Our books are complete treatises 
on fertilizers, written by 
men who know. 
Write for them. 


GERMAN 
KALI 
WORKS, 
93 Nassau 
Street, 

New York 








Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
oily. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our 


mills. Give full particulars of size mi!! wanted 


uar- 
ow 


and we will give you low prices. We 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 











DOYOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 

robably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
; Officers and teachers invited. 

H THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] taleigh, N.C. 























May deposit money in bank till 
« position is secured, or pay out 


POSITION 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
’ 
3 Draughon’s ~ oo 
z Practical... ¥ 
&§ Business ... 9s 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 


WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 


forthe Poultryman, 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at smal! cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse 
panes. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pas 








IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA 8. A. L. BR. RB. 
To Cineinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chieago and all points West 
and Northwest. 


Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 
Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 


Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 
Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 
Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 
Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 





leigh to Riehmond, Richmond — to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 


| and Chicago with all through lines 
| for points West on the Pacifie Coast. 


For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
C; H. GATTIS. ©; P. & T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
BH. &. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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_WOMAN'S WORK — 





Home Made Flavoring Extracts. 

Not only is it a matter of economy 
to make, at home, the flavoring ex- 
tracts one uses in the kitchen, but it 


is also possible, in this’ way, to be | 


quite sure of their purity. 
Coloring matters especially should 
be 


only way to be quite sure they are 


made at home beeause it is the 
harmless. 

Lemon extract is made by grating 
off the yellow rind of a lemon, using 
great care to reject every bit of the 
white, which is very bitter. 

Put the grated rind into a bottle, 
and eover it with aleohol. Cork tight- 
ly, and set away for three weeks, 
when it will be found ready for use. 
To make the extract 


extra strong, 


drain the aleohol from the rind after | 


three weeks, and pour it over freshly 
grated peel, rejecting the first rind; 
cork tightly as before, and after a 
few weeks,.strain from the grated 
rind and use like any lemon extract. 
Instead of clear aleohol, one can use 
equal parts of alcohol and simple 
syrup, using it in the reeipe the same 
as the aleohol. 

If one doesn’t care to make the ex- 
eract in this way, it is still possible 
to make a substitute for the store ar- 
ticle, whieh, will give good results, 
at little expense. Purchase of a drug- 
gist, five cents’ worth of oil of lemon, 
and use it by the single drop, in re- 
cipes where a teaspoon of lemon ex- 
tract is called for, or dilute the oil 
at onee by adding simple syrup until 
it seems as weak as ordinary lemon 
extract. 

Orange extract is made by soaking 
aleohol to 
cover it, and then adding the strained 


orange peel in enough 


juice of one large orange. The use 
of orange and lemon flavoring in the 
same cake makes a pleasing change. 

Vanilla extract is more expensive 
to make than the others, but it is 
also much more difficult to purchase 
pure vinilla flavoring; a very Little 
of the made flavoring will flavor a 
pudding, cake, or a freezer of cream, 
and when it is onee used, one soon 
sees the advantage in making it at 
home. 

Purchase of a druggist 
of an ounce of vanilla beans, one-half 
ounce of tonka beans, and orte-half 
pint of alcohol; boil and cool one- 


half pint of clear water, and put it, | 


with other ingredients, into a bottle; 
cork tightly, and set away for two 


weeks. Then add one-fourth of 


one-fourth of a pint of alcohol; set | 


away a week longer, strain, bottle 


and it is ready for use. Use only a 
little at first, until, by using it, one 
finds out just how much should be 


used, 


The different coloring matters are | 


very simple, and nothing adds more 


to the Sunday evening tea table than | 
a cake with frosting delicately tinted. | 


Mothers should always have a pretty 


birthday cake for each child’s birth- | 


day. 
ble, one can always make a simple 
cake and give it a festive appearance 
by coloring the frosting. Different 


, one-fourth | 


a | 
pint of water, boiled and cooled, and | 


Kven though a gift is impossi- | 


| 


| flavors seem to demand different col- 
ors, an orange frosting, for instance, 
ealling for a yellow tint, which is 
| produced by adding a little egg-yolk | 
| when mixing the frosting. The very | 
| simplest of all icings are made by | 
| sugar, free’) 
from all lumps, with sweet milk or 
eream, until it is soft enough to | 
| spread evenly over the cake, without | 
| running off the edges, using various 
| kinds of extracts to flavor. <A frost- 
| ing of this sort is easily tinted any 
desirable shade, by adding the color- 


moistening powdered 


ing matter with the milk. 

By bruising the leaves of spinach, 
it is possible to secure a pretty shade 
of green which can be pale or deep 
green, as seems desirable, by adding 
more or less of the juice, from the 
spinach The leaves can be 
| placed on a plate, and squeezed with 
the potato masher, the juice being | 


leaves. 


fast as it gathers. Pistachio, or 
almond flavoring are suitable for 





green icing, but one can use anything 
there is at hand for flavoring. 

A delicate rose pink can be secured 
by using the juice of fresh or canned 
red currants; rose flavoring is appro- 
priate for pink icing, and if a child’s 
birthday chances to come in the time 
of roses, lay a rose on the eake, as it 
is placed on the table, or adorn the 
cake and plate with many pretty 
buds (previously washed and ex- 
amined for insects), as there are 
years in the child’s age. 

A lovely shade of lavender can be 
secured by using a few drops of the 
unfermented grape juice, used so 
much as a palatable summer drink, 
which is within the possibilities of 
any housewife who is accustomed to 
canning and preserving. This gives 
a pink lavender, while the juice ofa 
few black raspberries, gives a dainty 
violet which ean be flavored by add- 
ing in a single drop of violet per- 
fume, and then “tasting,” before add- 
ing another. A suggestion of egg- 
yolk will give a pale yellow, which can 
| be flavored with lemon, using the 
extract, or the juice of half a lemon, 
which will give it a greenish cast, 
resembling the yellow of lemon rind. 
With these suggestions, it is possible 
to tind many combinations of colors 
that will delight the children or prove 
useful when one entertains. Does it 
| seem like a great deal of trouble, 
| when you have so much to do, to 
bother with a birthday cake which 
is out of the ordinary? Aside from 
the children’s enjoyment, remember 
that of all the things we leave our 
children, nothing is more important 
than their memory of us. It will re- 
main with them all their lives, speak- 
| ing for or against us, and proving an 
influence, sure though unrecognized, 
in their lives. 

Let their memories of childhood 
| and mother be pleasing, so that any 
reference to that happy time will 
always bring back a picture of a lov- 
ing, unselfish mother, of whom they 
must be worthy. <A child’s birthday 
comes only once a year; let other, 
less important things go by, for that 
day, and at least make a birthday 





cake, and decorate it with reference | 
to the child’s number of years, by | 

. . . | 
using the tiny candles which can be | 


purchased cheaply by the box, or 
flowers, when they are in season.— 
| Mary ‘Taylor-Ross, in Farm, Field 
| and lireside. 





allowed to run off into a spoon as |} 





Ayers 


Why is it that Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor does so many remark- 
able thingsP Because it is a 
hair food. It feeds the hair, 
puts new lifeintoit. The hair 


Hair Vigor 


cannot keep from growing. 
And gradually all the dark, 
rich color of early life comes 
back to gray hair. 

“When I first used Ayer’s Hair Vigor my 
hair was about all gray. But now it is a nice 


rich black, and_as thick as I could wish.” 
~ SUSAN KLOPFENSTIEN, Tuscumbia, 
ae 

















J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





$1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 


for 


Gray Hair 


eo AS a A OE 


SEABOARD. 


Arr Line Rariway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North. 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at. Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. O. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with ©. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 











No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
loeal points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At: 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South. 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi 
dences without «xtre charge 2° 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
| O. H. GATTIS, 0. T. & P. A, 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
| Raleigh, N. C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 








PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 


| served at moderate prices. 





| 
| 


©. i. GATTIS, Oc? & laa 
Raleigh, N. C. 
HS: LEARD: 2. 2. 4. 
Raleigh, N. OC. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 

TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 
Greensboro and local points. 


daily for 
Carries 


| Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 


open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 


| ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 


‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56°-A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
horo and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo'k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2. 5 P. Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and __first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 


|: ll points south and southwest, Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 


and New Orleans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, aleo with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 


| ingten and all points north; Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers and abservation 
| car to New York; connection is also made 


at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 
P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 
Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager, 
‘W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N, C 
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JDROGRESSIVE 
WS FRARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh. N. C. 
OFFICE: - 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months * 
Trial subscription, 3 MONtHS............s+ee0 










SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoftice. 

W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raieigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
’02,’’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’08,’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Keceipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 





June. 
Mine is the month of roses; yes, and 
mine 
The month of marriages! All 


pleasant sights - 
And scents, the fragrance of the 
blossoming vine, 
The foilage of the valleys and the 
heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the love- 
liest nights; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to 
my ear; 
I am the mother of all dear de- 
lights; 
I am the fairest daughter of the 
year. 
Longfellow (The Poet’s Calendar.) 








Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Early planted cotton is being chop- 
ped out, and this work is nearly com- 
pleted in the south portion; much 
cotton is not yet up, and it is feared 
that seeds have started to germin- 
ate and have subsequently perished 
in the hot, dry soil; planting is not 
finished, and necessarily stands are 
poor; the growth of cotton that is up 
has been slow, and in some sections 
plants are dying. Corn is in some- 
what better condition, early planted 
and well cultivated fields are doing 
very well, though suffering for mois- 
_ ture; late planted is irregular, much 
is not up, and-considerable replanting 
must still be done; worms are doing 
some injury; growth of corn is also 
slow. Tobacco could not be trans- 
planted this week except by watering, 
and very little of that work was done. 
Marly transplanted has a 
fair stand, but many plants are but- 


tobacco 


drought has 


some plants to run up to seed. 


toning low, and the 
caused 
Wheat and winter oats will give a 
fair yield in many counties, in oth- 
ers both crops are nearly a failure; 
spring oats are deteriorating rapid- 
ly; cereals are now in’ bloom, but 
heads cannot fill well without more 
moisture. Digging and_ shipping 
Trish potatoes are underway in the 
east, with short yield of fair quality; 
in the west potatoes are up and being 
injured by the Colorado beetle; sweet 
potato slips are not growing well. 
Pastures are becoming parched; 
gardens are suffering and the out- 
look for fruit is less promising. 





Cheap Labor and Efficient Labor. 


“You smile at the notion now that 
cheap labor is advantageous; but, 
when I was aboy in Wake County, 
it is a fact that most of the men were 
looking for a chance to boss a job, 
and very few of them were looking 


for a job. They didn’t so much wish 


to work themselves as they wished | 


to hire somebody else to work. Some- | 


the 
Men who had 
nothing to do talked about the ad- 
of cheap labor. I was 
among them. Although I had Jearn- 
ed a trade and was looking for a job 


how, everybody took 
view of the employer. 


vantages 


myself, I spoke in long sentences to 


those New Englanders about the 
cheapness of labor! While 1 was 


straving for lack of decent pay for 
my own work, I was boasting about 
For I was so 
ill paid at my trade that I couldn’t 
make a living. 


the lowness of wages. 


Wages were too low. 
I wept and went away and ceased to 
I took an 
honest job wherever I could get it. 


think of myself as a boss. 


Ihave kept at work at the same trade 
ever since; but although I also am an 
employer of labor, some of it very 
skillful labor, I am not any longer 
in favor of low wages any more than 
the old Vermonter was in favor of 
them. 

“The boss habit of mind has played 
havoe with many a man here during 
these twenty years; and the men in 
Raleigh and about here who were ac- 
tually doing good work then are the 
men who are now dominant—in the 
community. The old bosses are near- 
ly all dead The 
young fellows who were then seck- 
ing jobs at good trades—some as 


or—torgetten. 


bankers, some as builders, some as 
teachers, some as manufacturers— 
these are the men who are your fore- 
most citizens to-day. 

“The history of Raleigh—its com- 
mercial, financial and social history 
twenty years 
truth as clearly as the growing corn 
proves the presence of summer. This 


—these proves this 


is a conservative city, an old: city, 
not a city of rapid changes. Yet in 
only twenty years it has so complete- 
ly changed in the personal relations 
of its citizens, in the relative import- 
ance of its families, in the nature of 
its industries, that an old resident 


must get all his bearings anew. And 
most of the changes, so far as | 


know them, admirably illustrate the 
text of my sermon, which you will 
find written in the history of most 
families in North Carolina—that the 
man who does the job gets the wages 
and the man who couldn’t do the job 
couldn’t boss it long and he has got 
—nothing. 

“As a working craftsman mysclf, 
I congratulate the Commonwealth 
that its chief aim is now become the 
You hear 
nothing about the dead old doctrine 
that cheap wages are desirable; for 


training of men to work. 


the gospel now preached to you is 
the advantage of good workmanship. 
And this change of creed marks a 
It 


men’s relations to one another and 


new epoch. marks a change in 


in their relations to society. It cov- 
ers all the wide difference between 
a mediaeval world and a democracy. 


point of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





It covers as great a change as it 
took the English race nearly a thou- 
sand years completely to make—the 
to 


ET. 


feudal barons 


Walter 


change from the 


Thomas Jefferson.—Dr. 


Page, in Commencement Address, 
N. C. A. & M. College, Raleigh, May 
93, 1903. 





WANTED—SEVERAL PERSONS OF 
character and good reputation in each state 
(one in this county required) to represent 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- 
ary $21.00 weeklv, with expenses additional. 
all payable in cash each Wednesday direct 
from head offices. Horse and carriage fur- 
nished when necessary. References. En- 
close self-addressed envelope. COLONIAL 
CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE ___Anicelotof Poland China 
° Pigs. Write for particu- 
lars. All pigs shipped on approval. 
P. G. HERMAN, Conver, N.C. 








HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE 





Magic yaa ' 
ATA 
Death 
TO 
Powder INSECTS 














NOT A POISON, bute remarkable discov- 
ery, which is very effective in causing stupe- 
faction and death to all kinds of insects in- 
fecting Poultry, Anima.:s, Plants and Houses 
Put upina box ingeniously arranged for con- 
veniently dusting or blowing the powder 
where wanted. 

Send 25c. to Magic Food Co., Chattanooga 
Tenn., and geta box by mail. A beautiful 
picture in colors, suitable for framing, given 
FREE With each order during the next thirty 
days. Rid your chickens of Lice, Pet Ani- 
mals of Fleas, ete., your house of Bed Bugs, 
Flies and Mosquitoes, by the use of MAGIC 
DEATH POWDER. 





WANTED—-SEVERAL INDUSTRIOUS 
persons in each state to travel for house es- 
tablished eleven years and with a large cap- 
ital, to call upon merchants and agents for 
successful and profitable line. Permanent 
engagement. Weekly cash salary of $18 and 
all traveling expenses and hotel bills ad- 
vanced in cash each week Experience not 
essential. Mention reference and enclose 
self-addressed envelope. THE NATIONAL, 
834 Dearborn St., Chicago. 










oa 


Beate 


hearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
for business. Only Business Col- 
lege in Va., and second in South 
to own its building. No vacation, 
il Catalogue free. Bookkeeping, 

g, Shorthand, Penmanship by mail, 








President. 


“Leading bus. col. south Potomac river.""—Phila. Stenographer. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. * 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B, Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) Kk. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. IT. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoflice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghamas. 
secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 








WHEAT HARVESTER FOR SALE. 





Johnson Harvester and Binder, nearly 
new and in perfect condition. A good ma- 
chine, that runs smoothly and easily, and 
ties all its bundles. Price, $85 net. 

BART M. GATLING, 
Raleigh, N.C, 





A CHANCE FORA 
FORTUNE. 


July Corn will make many men rich 
within the next 60 days. We donot 
make this prediction carelessly. We 
have unquestionable information, 
based on actual facts, which leads us 
to make this statement. 


BUY JULY CORN 


Because of a most unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, the Corn mar- 
ket at the present time offers the 
greatest opportunity ever known for 
the making of a fortune on a com- 
paratively small investment, 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


And you will learn facts that will 
astonish you. Weare CORN SPECI- 
ALISTS, and know whereof we speak. 


LARGE CAPITAL NOT NECESSARY 


Our plan gives small investments, 
the protection on large added capital, 
and has made thousands from invest- 
ments of hundreds. Every advance of 
two cents per bushel doubles your 


money. HIGHEST BANKING AND 
COMMERCIAL REFERENCES, 


MERCHANTS 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


Suite 229, Gay Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
RS ECs Laas 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 

RATES. 
$6.05—Raleigh to Davidson and re- 

turn, account Commencement David- 


son Colleme. Tickets on sale May 
23-27, inclusive, final limit May 29, 
1903. 


$1.20—Raleigh to Durham and re- 


turn, account Commencement Trin- 
ity College. Ticekcis on sale June 


6-10, inclusive, final limit June 138, 
1903. 

$1.70—Raleieh to Chapel Till and 
return, account Summer School, 
University of North Carolina. Tiek- 
ets on sale June 12-29, final limit 
July 15, 1903. 

#6.50—Raleigh to Morehead City 
and return, account meeting North 
Carolina Bar Assoeiation. ‘Tickets 
on sale June 30, July 1, 2., final limit 
July 6, 1903. 

$9.15—Raleigh to Asheville and re- 
turn, account American Society Civil 
Engineers. Tiekets on sale June 
6-8, final limit June 15, 1903. 

$12.90—Raleigh to Knoxville, 
Tenn., and return, account Summer 


School. Tickets on sale June 21-29, 
July 5-20, final limit fifteen days 
from date of sale. Original  pur- 


chasers may secure extension of limit 
by depositing tiekets with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, not later 
than fifteen days from date of pur- 
chase, and upon payment of fee of 
50 cents. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Roanoke, Va., 
account Semi-Centinnial celebration 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Tiek- 
ets on sale June 5-8, inclusive, final 
limit June 15. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Chap- 
ter Royal Arch Masons and Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar. 
Tiekets on sale June 14-16, final limit 
June 20, 19038. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Lodge 
of Knights of Pythias. Tickets on 
sale June 15-17, final limit June 23, 
1903. 

For further particulars and tickets 
Pullman Reservations, call on or ad- 
dress 

T DoGREDN. C70. a. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
All ’phones, 141. 

















